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CHAPTER | 


Introduction 


This is a book for parents and teachers sharing the common obliga- 
tion to optimize the development of the special child. Although the 
topic may be considered from a variety of angles and could generate 
any number of inquiries, this discussion is limited to the considera- 
tion of a single aspect of that common obligation—the teacher 
parent conference and the continuing relationship between the two 
parties. What follows is primarily intended to encourage a particu- 
lar attitude among teachers to guide them in their relationships 
with parents, and secondarily to be useful directly to parents. ‘The 
discussions are by no means exhaustive or definitive. ‘The entire 
domain of parent teacher relationships in special education is, at 
best, an infrequent topic for professional discussion. Symposia on 
this topic are rare and a review of the literature in this area is a 
singularly unrewarding pursuit. It is a field in which biases abound, 
and emotional expression is common on both sides. In such a cli- 
mate it is useful to analyze the influences affecting the relationship. 
The particular concepts which will be discussed have emerged 
from a variety of sources and admittedly represent an individual 
point of view. It is this particular point of view which we feel to 
be essential to the conduct of the mutual obligation. It is therefore 
offered with the frank intention of influencing the thinking and the 
practices of teachers in special education as they relate to parents. 
The major resource from which these concepts have derived is a 
25 year span of clinical experience in counseling the parents of 
handicapped children of all types and ages. The second resource 
grew from a study of child rearing practices among parents of 
handicapped children (Barsch, 1968) during which parents were 
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asked a series of questions pertaining to their experiences with and 
attitudes toward their child’s teacher. A third resource has been 
the opportunity to conduct frequent seminars with teacher groups 
on this topic and to benefit from the comments and questions of 
“firing line” personnel confronted with the need to report child 
progress to parents. A fourth resource, less formal, but nonetheless 
valuable, has been the hundreds of personal conferences with spe- 
cial education teachers on significant developmental issues of a 
given child in which the topic of the parent was an inevitable com- 
ponent of the discussion. 


To avoid becoming enmeshed in the vast array of variables in 
terminology which are spread across the panel of special education, 
a single referent—the special child—will be used throughout this 
text. It is recognized at the outset that every community school sys- 
tem organizes its network of special services along two basic lines. 
On one hand, national practices, state laws, and traditions exert an 
influence toward a general pattern of conformity while, on the other 
hand, each school system establishes some procedures which can be 
classified as distinctive because they are based upon a unique set of 
perceptions. Many factors enter into the exceptions, such as the 
quality and concerns of leadership, the community incidence of dis- 
ability cases, and the community’s willingness to support expanded 
services. The net result of the dynamic interaction of the national 
and local lines of organization is a yield which may be expressed 
as “every community special education program is the same as all 
others and yet each is different.” 


Modifications for Handicapped Children 


Community and state details may vary, but generally the physically 
handicapped children considered to be capable of benefiting from 
an educational program at regular instructional levels or with spe- 
cial modifications and requiring the services of an occupational, 
physical, or speech therapist are enrolled in an orthopedic school. 
Children with physical handicaps not requiring physical therapy 
may be found in all types of special class structures, as well as regu- 
lar classes. Children judged to be functioning at educable or train- 
able levels of retardation usually are enrolled in special classes. 
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The presence of a precisely defined acuity loss in sight or hearing, 
conforming to state standards, warrants placement in classes for the 
deaf and blind. Since the incidence of profound difficulties in either 
of these two senses tends to be slight, special classes are in geo- 
graphic centers frequently serving more than one community. Low 
vision classes or classes for children with partial hearing represent 
modifications on the educational scene in response to sensory defi- 
cits. During the past 10 years, however, classes and services in addi- 
tion to these traditional categories have been organized for aphasic, 
emotionally disturbed, socially disadvantaged, and perceptually 
handicapped children, considerably expanding special education. 

Placement. Each child in special education has a defined prob- 
lem. He is special. His educational needs differ from regular school 
children and require special provisions. What once appeared a 
clear and simple matter of definition for each category has pro- 
gressively become more complex. The child with a mild hearing 
loss, significant visual defect, indications of aphasia, variable scores 
on intelligence tests, and aberrant perceptual processes, in company 
with a moderate degree of behavioral disturbance, is more common 
than was formerly supposed. Where the placement of the special 
education child was formerly made with automatic precision, it now 
poses a problem for the educators seeking to place the child in the 
most advantageous environment. 


Teacher Preparation 

Each child in special education has an assigned teacher who has 
been trained to some degree to meet his needs. But has his teacher 
been prepared to meet the needs of his parents? It is probably a 
fair appraisal of current programs in teacher preparation, either at 
the graduate or undergraduate level, to note that the parent of the 
special child receives little more than passing attention. A prospec- 
tive special teacher may enter a community with a survey knowledge 
of the various types of national and local parent groups, but it is 
unlikely that this understanding goes any deeper. It would be 
exceptionally rare for a departmental program to contain a course 
listing dedicated exclusively to “parentology.” This is not to say 
that the collegiate departments do not recognize the importance of 
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the parent in the total dynamic complex of disability, but the em- 
phasis in teacher preparation has been clearly placed upon achiev- 
ing the highest possible level of instructional competency for class- 
room expression. The technique of reporting child progress to the 
parent of the special child is frequently ignored in the rush toward 
subject matter competency and left for the teacher to develop after 
having obtained a teaching assignment. It must therefore be recog- 
nized that few teachers in special classrooms have received any 
orientation to the parent of the special child as a potential educa- 
tional ally. 

The teaching population of special education represents many 
different levels of preparation and experience. Certification and 
credential standards in every state define the particular competen- 
cies required for each disability group but the demands for “firing 
line” personnel are sufficiently pressing that the practice of grant- 
ing provisional certification pending the completion of additional 
course work is much in evidence across the nation. In spite of the 
great interest recently focused on the nation’s special children, the 
need for special teachers is far beyond the national product of 
teacher preparation programs, and it is unlikely that the gap will 
be significantly narrowed in the near future. 


In metropolitan centers the special education staff may be a 
sizable corps, while in some rural communities, one teacher assigned 


to a single class may be the only representative of special education 
for a wide geographic area. 


Parent Involvement 


During the past 5 years, militant parents have urged the develop- 
ment of special classes for the child with minimal brain damage, 
perceptual handicaps, and language disorders. This surge of in- 
terest has been brought to a convergent point in the movement to 
recognize, identify, and program for the child with a learning 
disability. 

The national effort on behalf of the child with learning difficul- 
ties has forced upon special education a compelling demand to 
extend services in many directions. The scope of this monograph 
limits an exploration of this new entity on the special education 
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scene to a few sentences, but the parent aspect of this new category 
of exceptionality is relevant to this discussion. 

Educators must become fully cognizant that the parent of the 
child with a learning disability represents a somewhat different 
challenge to the world of special education than has been the case 
with other parents in the past. The child with a learning disability 
is not a unitary composite of a fixed set of characteristics (a great 
deal of disagreement exists among professionals regarding an accept- 
able wording of a definition for this child). If the professional 
world of education lacks clarity of definition, if teacher qualifica- 
tions for serving this child are vague or nonexistent, if collegiate 
preparation programs are only now beginning to emerge and de- 
velop to serve this need, then there can be no doubt that the 
parents of these children are also bewildered. 

Every curriculum devised to serve the child with learning dis- 
abilities must be considered experimental since the years of experi- 
ence which served to stabilize the curriculum for the deaf or the 
mentally retarded are yet to come to this new field. Every collegiate 
program must also be regarded as experimental, as the teaching 
faculties seek to define the appropriateness of various courses. Every 
grouping of children must be thought of as tentative, while educa- 
tors explore the efficacy of one set of criteria in comparison to 
others. Everywhere one chooses to look in the area, experimentation 
and transition are observable. 

In the midst of educational uncertainty, it is no small wonder 
that the parent of the learning disabled child is bewildered. Since 
the educator, himself, is relatively imprecise, the interpretation of 
the child’s learning problem to the parent must be vague and lack- 
ing in clarity. Perhaps the child with learning disabilities, with all 
of the vagueness he has generated, may become the principle ener- 
gizing force for placing the parent of the special child in a fore- 
ground companionship with the teacher, and thereby stimulating 
the development of a more intelligent involvement of the parent 
in the educational process. 

Two classifications of parents. The parent population in special 
education is composed of two general groups. One group of parents 
has been aware since the early development of their child that 
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specialized services would be required for his education when he 
reached school age. The other group becomes aware of the need 
for special services after the child has reached school age. In the 
first group are parents whose children are blind, deaf, physically 
handicapped, mongoloid, or otherwise severely retarded. For them, 
precise diagnosis has occurred at a very early period in the child’s 
life and the clear recognition of a need for special placement exists 
for 4 or 5 years before such placement occurs. Few parents in this 
first group achieve an advanced preview or understanding of the 
nature of the appropriate school program, The usual state of affairs 
is one of waiting until the child is enrolled before the orientation 
to the special program is begun. This fact causes the parent to 
operate on a premise of faith. Holding the general knowledge that 
“there are classes for my child,” the parent has a waiting period 
during the developmental interval between diagnosis and actual 
enrollment in the class. The waiting period may not be an idle 
time for the child, however. It may be filled with such activities 
as regularly scheduled visits for physical or occupational therapy, 
speech therapy, and auditory training from ages 2 to 5, depending 
upon the nature of the child’s problem and the availability of such 
services in a particular community. The therapeutic “busyness” of 
the preschool period is largely a matter of the rehabilitation vitality 
of the community. In some metropolitan centers, the special edu- 
cation programs of the community school can expect to receive 
graduates from a variety of therapeutic resources, and essentially 
continue a program into the school setting. Preschool deaf and 
blind programs, early programs for the trainable retarded, and 
therapeutic clinics for the physically handicapped have increased in 
number during the past 10 years, and will undoubtedly be more 
and more in evidence as the professional world concentrates greater 
attention on the early period of special child development. In spite 
of a significant increase in such facilities, it is probably a safe ob- 
servation that the public school special program represents the first 
continuous professional therapeutic effort for the vast majority of 
children in the early diagnosis group. The interim period between 
diagnosis and school placement is an educational limbo for most 
parents in this first group. 
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The second group of parents is a population of mothers and 
fathers with varying states of awareness regarding the child’s need 
for special services. A large percentage of parents in this group 
enroll their child in the regular community kindergarten anticipat- 
ing the regular grade sequence. Sensitive kindergarten and first 
grade teachers, noting significant areas of inefficiency in learning, 
initiate referral processes to achieve appropriate special placement. 
The recognition that their child cannot survive in the mainstream 
of education is painful to some parents and partially expected by 
others. Whether such news comes as a complete surprise to the 
parents, or represents a confirmation of nagging doubts which they 
have held for several years, the parents themselves are essentially 
novices to the concept of special education. In many cases, the 
parents have been aware of certain difficulties in the child’s be- 
havioral organization for a year or two prior to kindergarten, but 
have held the hope that these difficulties would be alleviated once 
the child began school. 

It is easy to accuse these parents of being insensitive to the needs 
of their child in contrast to those parents who have been looking 
forward to special education, but the matter is not so simple. The 
perception of the teacher regarding the significance of certain as- 
pects of child behavior is not the same as the perception of the 
parent. Seeing the relevance of certain behaviors to classroom ease 
or difficulty requires insight which cannot be expected as a part of 
parental awareness, regardless of how much the professional educa- 
tor may wish it were so. 

These two classifications among parents are worthy of special con- 
sideration when the educator seeks to improve the parental relation- 
ship to the school program. On one hand, the educator is con- 
fronted with parents who have anticipated special education, and 
on the other hand he must be aware that for some parents the 
entire concept of special education for their child is new and often 
an abrupt change of direction. On the basis of incidence, the 
second type of parent is in the majority. Classes for the educable 
mentally retarded, aphasic, emotionally disturbed, perceptually 
handicapped, and learning disabled contain the majority of the 
nation’s special education children. The placement of children in 
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those classes occurs, for the most part, after an experience in regular 
classes, so their parents fall into the second classification. 

For those parents who have anticipated special education for a 
number of years, the task of interpreting the aims and objectives 
of the specialized curriculum is simplified, in contrast to the task 
of orienting the parent who did not anticipate special placement. 
One set of parents is perceptually set for special education, while 
the other is not. The difference must be recognized by educators 
to optimize the parental role in the school program. 

Parent’s perception of teacher. A very interesting paradox exists 
in the world of special education regarding the parent’s perception 
of a teacher and the teacher’s perception of a parent. When the 
two observations are compared, it is apparent that the parent ac- 
cords the teacher a more positive status. We have no doubt that 
there are many parents of handicapped children who may express 
strong negative feelings toward their child’s teacher, but these repre- 
sent a small minority. Similarly there are many teachers who have 
very positive feelings about the parents of handicapped children 
but this scattered group must also be classified in the minority. It 
would be fortunate at this point, if a number of carefully docu- 
mented studies might be cited in support of the preceding state- 
ments. Regrettably the desired citations are not available, but 
clinical experience with over 12,000 sets of parents and wide pro- 
fessional experience with many teachers confirm a belief that the 
parent is more favorable to the teacher than the teacher is to the 
parent. 

Most parents of handicapped children regard their child’s teacher 
as being well trained for the job. They automatically assign their 
child’s teacher the prestige of a “specialist.” Bewildered by being 
the parent of “this kind of child,” the parent is grateful for the 
specialization of the teacher. There is no possible system of prepa- 
ration that can be structured in anticipation that a given couple 
will be faced with assuming the role of “parents of a handicapped 
child.” Therefore each couple adapts to this role in a different way. 
The existence of teacher preparation programs in each area of dis- 
ability and the certification and credential requirements which are 
integral components of teacher specialization offer the parent the 
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firm belief that while they as parents are ill prepared to deal with 
this child, the endorsed classroom teacher has been “trained” in 
this area and therefore contains some “therapeutic composite” 
which eludes the parent. Impressed and culturally instructed, par- 
ents often operate on the belief that their child’s teacher contains 
a remedial sophistication far beyond parental competency. 

This produces an interesting paradox. The teacher has been in- 
fluenced to regard the parent negatively and the parent has been 
influenced to regard the teacher positively. This culturally oriented 
bias is at the root of many of the prosaic dilemmas which are 
experienced in the day by day conduct of special education. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Dynamic Encounter 


There are teachers who believe that the parent population will fall 
into the same general categories as the children. Such beliefs lead 
to the idea that parents of deaf children are somehow different 
from parents of mentally retarded, different from parents of physi- 
cally handicapped, and so on, While it is certainly possible to view 
each set of parents as being confronted with unique child rearing 
predicaments, the belief that some form of dynamic functioning 
operates to homogenize the parents within the category of their 
child is without foundation. 

A study of child rearing practices among parents of five different 
disability populations—cerebral palsy, mongoloid, deaf, blind, and 
organic—reported by Barsch (1968) failed to substantiate the no- 
tion that there were significant differences among parents which 
could be attributed simply to the disability category of their child. 
A parent is a parent, first. Only in the laboratory of child rearing 
does the parent learn to assume the role of a parent of a particular 
type of handicapped child. 

The common factor to be identified among parents whose chil- 
dren are enrolled in special education units is the fact that their 
children require a curriculum different from the mainstream cur- 
riculum. It is a mistake to assume that other factors may be present 
which bear some specific relationship to the precise diagnosis of 
their child. Such an assumption has the unfortunate consequence 
of unwarranted generalizations, prejudgments, and a regrettable 
practice of stereotyping. 

In the full population of special class parents in any school sys- 
tem there is a certain percentage of parents whose general behavior 
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could be scored on the negative side, listing the many psychological 
terms which have so frequently appeared in the literature. Con- 
versely, the attitudes of a certain percentage of the parents would 
fall on the positive side of the ledger. ‘The majority, as in a neat 
curve of distribution, are likely to deserve both positive and nega- 
tive ratings, according to the particular trait under consideration. 

When an intensive investigation was conducted among parents 
of handicapped children on the question of medical search in quest 
of a diagnosis (Barsch, 1966), the findings clearly indicated that 
the parent settled for the physician who gave him the most pro- 
found “status of individual personality.’”” Whichever physician 
made the parent feel important as an individual being, not as 
simply the conveyor of a child for diagnosis, received the trust and 
confidence of the parent. The research has shown that the parent 
may be impressed with the letters and the reputation of the special- 
ist, but tends to govern his day by day practice in relation to the 
child according to the specific advice given by the physician who 
may be less erudite but more empathic to the parent. The com- 
ments parents have made about teachers seem to fall within this 
same concept. The parent is concerned about being treated with 
some dignity as an individual, and not simply as an objective, im- 
personal entity called “the parent of a handicapped child.” As 
teachers are able to convey a feeling of acceptance of the person, 
the parent is reciprocally more accepting of whatever counsel the 
teacher may offer. It is actually a logical expectancy which is fre- 
quently overlooked in the rush to be objective. The parent is a 
person—not just a parent. Such an identification is crucial to a 
mutually satisfying interaction and should not be ignored. 

At some remote point in the future, researchers interested in 
interaction dynamics may choose to focus on the single situation 
of the conferencing of a teacher and a parent. When that time 
comes, factor analysis will undoubtedly be employed to tease out 
those personal components which are crucial. Unfortunately, re- 
searchers of dynamic interaction have not yet fixed on this particu- 
lar situation as a unit of study. Lacking experimental citations we 
must rely upon empirical clinical evidence gathered through the 
years in counseling sessions with parents and teachers, filed notes 
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from teacher seminars on this topic, and the general filter of 
experience. 

There is a general belief that a conference between a parent 
and a teacher on the topic of a child’s progress is a rather routine, 
prosaic half hour which must somehow be endured by both parties 
at regular intervals to fulfill the mandate of the principal or the 
superintendent of schools. The choice of a conference technique 
for reporting progress has undoubtedly been made on the basis of 
a considerable amount of discussion and cogitation. What would 
at first glance appear to be a relatively mechanical, simple encoun- 
ter is in truth a very complex situation. If it were possible to place 
this experience under the lens of a cognitive microscope for dis- 
section and analysis, we might reduce the complexity into its 
simplified components. 

Contrasting attitudes. To assume that a parent and a teacher 
can have a common perception of a child is a fallacious notion. 
Each must inevitably begin the relationship with differing per- 
ceptions. The teacher’s perception of the child is derived from his 
own self concept and academic orientation, classroom experience 
with similar and different children, feelings about the particular 
current assignment, as well as a general attitude toward deviancy. 
The parent, on the other side of the perceptual fence, derives his 
perceptions of the child from family context dating from infancy, 
a general lack of sophistication regarding the “literature,” a back- 
ground of one example, a lifelong attitude towards handicaps, the 
many successes and failures encountered in the preschool period of 
child rearing, an attitudinal composite of similarities and differ- 
ences between this child and siblings, and a general concept of self. 
In spite of the fact that the teacher and the parent meet on the 
common ground of interest in the child’s development, there is an 
initial barrier to communication which exists between them. It 
is as though each speaks a distinctive dialect within the same lan- 
guage because of geographical positions on the perceptual terrain. 
There is an apparent similarity in the general construction of the 
language, but variant shades of difference in interpretation con- 
stitute a communication dilemma. It would be nice to assume that 
their common interest would serve to unify their perceptions, but 
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there is no reason why their encounter should automatically pro- 
duce harmony and understanding. 


Educational Status 


Each party enters the conference holding a respective educational 
background. As a general rule parents respect the professional 
preparation of their child’s teacher because of its specific area of 
specialization for work with “this kind of child.” However, values 
held by each party on the topic of educational attainment may 
well become a significant variable in the conference dynamics. 
Some parents will bow before the teacher’s wisdom merely on the 
basis of regarding the teacher as better educated than they are. A 
small percentage will regard the teacher without a masters degree 
as lacking in ambition to advance in knowledge of the field. It 
remains a mark of prestige for a school system to publicize the inci- 
dence of graduate degrees among its teaching personnel and these 
degrees somehow convey an impression of increased competency to 
the public. As a consequence of this social factor, the educational 
level of the parent and the teacher may have significant bearing 
upon the attitudinal climate surrounding the conferencing. While 
some parents and teachers may not consciously consider this aspect 
of conference dynamics, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
dynamic encounter of a parent and a teacher would not be spared 
from such influence. Social research has regarded educational at- 
tainment discrepancies as a significant variable in human communi- 
cation. It is, therefore, worth considering in the analysis of the 
parent teacher conference and should not be glossed over as being 
of little consequence. The educational attainment level of the 
teacher is related to certification standards, socially defined, but 
does not inherently grant superiority. In those situations where 
special education teachers confer with parents whose educational 
attainment has been limited, they may be faced with a special prob- 
lem of rapport, stemming from a cultural granting of authoritative 
superiority. This may cause a parent to be less open and frank in 
expressing a vitally needed parental perception of the child. Many 
parents enter the parent teacher conference with a feeling of in- 
feriority from this standpoint alone. If such a feeling is present, it 
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often becomes a barrier which the teacher must overcome in order 
to learn more about the child from the parent. In spite of their 
training it is also possible that some teachers regard themselves as 
educationally inferior when confronted by parents with higher de- 
grees. When this occurs, the teacher may experience and reflect 
feelings of insecurity. The point to be recognized here is that such 
perceptions either on the part of the teacher or the parent stem 
from personal dynamics unrelated to the issue at hand—the child. 
They must be recognized, valued, and placed in perspective so as 
not to interfere with the task to which both parties must consci- 
entiously address their attention—a deeper understanding of the 
learning efficiency of the child. 


Personal Anxieties 


Both teacher and parent have personal conflicts and anxieties de- 
rived from the composites of their own lives. They are both people 
who have struggled with the realities of daily living. Each is a 
dynamic being with a unique set of biases, prejudices and attitudes, 
and the capacity to reflect this personal composite in the parent 
teacher conference. 

Both parties at the conference must adopt a dual identification. 
The teacher must be a learner as well as a teacher, structuring a 
lesson in the understanding of a given child and teaching the 
parent something additional about the child to increase the under- 
standing of that child. Specifically, the teaching goal of the teacher 
in the conference is to present to the parent a particular perspec- 
tive on the dynamics in performance of the child as observed in the 
classroom setting. There is seldom a setting in which parents can 
actually make observations of their own child as a performer in 
a class group. This perspective of a child must be learned from a 
teacher. With the same care exercised by a teacher in presenting 
a new lesson in the class, the teacher in the parent conference must 
prepare to teach the parent. The lesson deserves as careful atten- 
tion as the teaching of a new unit on fractions. The theory of 
learning which the teacher employs in daily classroom work should 
have equal application in teaching the parent. Some adjustments 
must certainly be made in deference to the sophistication of the 
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parent but the teacher must still regard the experience as a teach- 
ing opportunity. 

In each parent teacher conference the teacher adds data to the 
composite perception which the parent holds of a child and in turn 
the teacher receives data to add to his composite of the child. There 
is an inherent reciprocal interweaving occurring between the parent 
and the teacher which may go by unnoticed unless both parties 
come to a state of conscious recognition of that fact. Each party 
should be able to ask and answer for himself, “What did I learn 
from this encounter that I did not know before?” 
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The Special Education PTA 


The organization of a Parent Teacher Association for special edu- 
cation is rarely undertaken in a school community. A community 
mass meeting sponsored by the schools for all parents whose chil- 
dren are enrolled in special classes is even rarer. Where special edu- 
cation programs are segregated in a regular school building there 
is usually a PTA organized in the same manner as in any other 
school. Some schools having several units or a wing devoted to 
special education may have a separated PTA from the regular 
program. 

Most parents with children in special education have little or 
no opportunity to meet as a group under the sponsorship of the 
PTA. Since the majority of special education units are single class- 
room programs inserted into a regular elementary school, the likeli- 
hood of a sectional PTA is quite remote. Only as dedicated teachers 
and energetic special education personnel have desired to involve 
parents, has some form of evening get together been scheduled. 
These have usually taken the form of “meetings of parents of chil- 
dren having a child enrolled in a special class.” 

It is probably safe to state that the majority of parents whose 
children are enrolled in special education units do not belong to 
a school oriented counterpart of the elementary PTA. Perhaps 
there is no need to make a special point of this situation. It may 
well be that the various parent organizations formed in local com- 
munities and affiliated with national programs have become the 
alternative to a special education PTA. In communities where the 
National Association for Retarded Children, United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, Alexander Graham Bell Societies, and similar units 
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are well organized and dynamically active, the relationship to the 
schools is very strong and beneficial to both sides. Where such con- 
ditions exist, school personnel have been actively involved in the 
affairs of the parent organization and have been in an excellent 
position to interpret the role and function of special education, 
obtain support for innovations, and improve the administrative and 
professional operation of the schools according to feedback infor- 
mation received from the parent groups. 

The individual parent groups in communities across the nation 
vary from being poorly organized and barely surviving to being 
exceptionally well organized. It is possible to think of these groups 
as being distributed on the normal curve so that the majority 
would qualify as being better organized than the negative extreme 
but less well organized than the positive extreme. The quality of 
leadership for local parent groups can also be thought of as falling 
somewhere on a continuum of weak to strong. 

The extent to which school personnel are involved with such 
community parent organizations is usually related to the percep- 
tion of parents held by the local school personnel. Two dynamic 
and aggressive forces may evoke argumentation and sometimes even 
temporary enmities but the general pattern under such conditions 
is “upward and onward” to the benefit of both sides and particu- 
larly to the advantage of the special child. Where school leadership 
has been strong and parent leadership weak, the parent organiza- 
tions have been overpowered. Where the parent leadership has 
been stronger than school leadership, the school personnel have 
been under the stress of a constant state of siege. 

During the past 20 years it has been the privilege of the author 
to sit on both sides of the table in private “executive sessions” as 
well as at joint meetings. The experience has been valuable since 
an almost equal opportunity existed to become fully familiar with 
both “‘fields of perception.” It is not idle chatter to state that there 
are two sides to the questions which arise and that the essence of 
progress lies in compromise. 

Speaking from personal experience, several conclusions have been 
reached. Where the two sides of the table have made a sincere effort 
to understand each other’s point of view the special child has netted 
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some form of enrichment. Where the effort to understand was im- 
balanced, the special child has netted some degree of loss. A balanc- 
ing of the two perceptions is necessary for efficient movement. 


No two community school systems could expect to have identical 
organizational structure for special education because of many fac- 
tors. Similarly, no two communities could expect an identical state 
of affairs regarding special education children and their parents. 
Each community must analyze its own situation. 

However, on one basic principle there can be no deviation. The 
parent of the special education child must be given a meaningful 
location in the community education program on a continuing basis 
if optimal benefits are desired for the special child. There can no 
longer be argument on the question of “whether or not the parent 
should be involved” but only argument on the question of “how 
shall the parent be involved?” 


The National Affiliate Parent Organization 

Each national organization invites to membership parents having 
a child with a particular diagnosis as well as others who have a 
special interest. As a consequence each local chapter is composed 
of a child age distribution from infancy to adulthood. Some parents 
are represented whose children will not enter school for 4 to 5 
years, others have children attending existing school programs, 
while some parents have children of school age for whom no pro- 
grams are available. Another segment of the group is made up of 
those children who have “outgrown” or “graduated” from existing 
programs. As a result of this distribution there is often a conflict of 
interest with each representative group in the organization being 
“most concerned” with their own immediate needs. This is under- 
standable and must be recognized. 


If a national affiliate exists within a community, the professional 
special educator is obligated to become involved along with the 
parent because both hold the special child as a prime focus for 
action. 


Broadening the Scope of Existing Organizations 
Not all children enrolled in special education units within a school 
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system have the kinds of problems which have generated a national 
organization, A number of diagnostic categories are “without affili- 
ation” and these must also be considered. ‘Therefore, it is suggested 
that special educators take as a primary target the encouragement 
of a policy of inclusiveness in their relationships to existing organi- 
zations. It seems wiser to broaden the scope of existing organiza- 
tions than to continually proliferate the structure by initiating 
another organization. The goal of the special educator in such a 
community should be to obtain an affiliation for every child in the 
special education program. This will require a dedicated liaison 
with the existing groups to achieve a twofold purpose. Each group 
should be helped to maintain its unique identification while at the 
same time develop a recognition of the value of concerted effort. 
Each affiliate, however it may be identified, must concern itself 
with all special education programing. Wherever affiliate groups 
have been able to achieve a total perception, rather than a frag- 
mented one, the total community program has benefited and the 
policy of inclusiveness has become a reality. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Referral Process 


There are few teachers in the world of special education who have 
not at one point or another entertained the notion that if only the 
_ parent of “this child” could be helped to modify a practice or an 
attitude, the entire teaching process could be optimized for the 
child. Much in the same manner as the parent operates in the faith 
that there are “places and teachers” specially qualified to help “this 
type of child,” there are thousands of teachers who firmly believe 
that there must be “places and counselors” prepared to help “this 
type of parent.” 


Parental Attitudes 
The teacher who finds it necessary to make a personal psychological 
diagnosis of the character of the parental psyche is faced with a 
number of possibilities. If the “diagnosis” is of the negative variety, 
there are the following choices: (a) communicate the diagnosis to 
the principal, school psychologist, social worker, or the special su- 
pervisor in the hope that these ancillary personnel will either seek 
to modify the parent in a positive direction through their own 
efforts, or discuss with the parent appropriate community referral; 
(b) seek to personally engage in the “straightening out” process by 
approaching the parent directly with positive personal psychological 
suggestions and essentially adopt in some fashion the role of a psy- 
chotherapist or counselor; or (c) regard the situation as unchange- 
able and view the child as the unfortunate victim of negative paren- 
tal influences about which nothing can be done. 

Whichever possibility is selected by the teacher the general out- 
come is questionable. The “referral route” is open to much vari- 
ability. First, the schoo] must have the desired ancillary personnel 
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to engage in referral maneuverings. Second, the community must 
contain the necessary referral sources to accomplish the desired 
modification. Third, discretion is required in introducing the sub- 
ject of personal referral to a parent. Fourth, and most important, 
the parent must personally recognize this need for referral and have 
the time and means for carrying out the recommendation. We may 
assume for the sake of argument that all four factors have been 
scored plus and the parent accepts the need. This immediately in- 
troduces other factors for consideration. The referral resource must 
be prepared to accept the parent in the not too distant future. The 
referral process which terminates with placement of the parent on 
a therapeutic waiting list of 6 to 18 months can scarcely be what 
the teacher had in mind. Second, the modification of parental be- 
havior, even under the best of counseling or therapy circumstances, 
rarely occurs with the speed and impact which the initiating teacher 
desires. Therapy for psychic modification has been established as 
a long term process if positive and lasting effects are to be obtained. 

For the vast majority of parents of special class children who are 
“diagnosed” by the teacher as being in need of personal psychologi- 
cal help, the factors which have been described become a cumber- 
some barrier to fulfillment. While there are undoubtedly school 
systems in which such a referral process is managed because skilled 
school personnel are available, parents are willing, and community 
resources are well established and defined, the successful culmina- 
tion to teacher expectations is remote. Assuming that each “wishing 
teacher” were accurate in his appraisal of such need—the possibility 
of error must not be ignored—chances of making a positive change 
in the parent by the “referral route” are quite slim. 

Since the majority of teachers are denied the use of the first 
possibility, we can turn our attention to the teacher’s second pos- 
sibility, that of a do it yourself approach, in which the teacher 
makes a personal attempt to modify the parental psychic behavior 
in a desired direction. This, too, must be considered from a num- 
ber of viewpoints. In a professional society which is manifesting 
a greater and greater cleavage on the question of the validity and 
value of psychotherapy conducted by competent and specifically 
trained practitioners, the classroom teacher’s entry into this field of 
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endeavor can only be open to serious question. Counseling and 
psychotherapy specialists have insistently emphasized a need for 
strenuous, rigorous, and lengthy training and supervised experience 
to insure quality performance. It is very unlikely that the special 
class teacher has any significant qualification to embark upon a 
counseling course, and rarely has in mind a commitment to a coun- 
seling relationship in the way professional counselors define it. It 
is more likely that the teacher simply feels compelled to straighten 
out the parent on a few minor points to insure the advantages to 
the learner for whom he is concerned. The consequence of such 
dabbling is often more disturbing than the teacher intended. In- 
trusion upon the parental privacy is frequently a perilous journey 
which is ill advised unless the navigator is also equipped with the 
necessary competency and dedication to pursue the course through 
the shoals. 

Two of the three possibilities have therefore proved to be ques- 
tionable practices for the teacher to consider. For all practical pur- 
poses the teacher in special education is usually placed in the posi- 
tion of establishing some sort of defensive position on one hand or 
a passive position on the other. In the defensive position the 
teacher defines the parent as a negative influence and seeks to pro- 
tect the child from the “ravages” of such influence. With the pas- 
sive attitude the teacher is resigned to the belief that since nothing 
can be done for the parent, there is little merit in a dedicated effort 
in behalf of the learner “‘since it will be undone anyway.” Needless 
to say these viewpoints are not conducive to learning regardless of 
how realistic they may appear to the teacher. 


The teacher is thus confronted with the cold reality of the fact 
that none of the three possibilities is feasible or desirable once the 
“diagnosis” has been made. When all avenues of solution seem to 
be blocked according to a particular viewpoint, the wisest course of 
action is to adopt a different viewpoint—to look at the situation 
from a different vantage point—and open the field to other 
considerations. 


The Parent As an Ally 
In the face of reality, the teachers of special education are obliged 
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to achieve a different perspective on the parent question. Instead 
of regarding the parent as an adversary, the teacher must come to 
regard the parent as an associate and an ally. While the parent 
may, in fact, have characteristics which are changeworthy in rela- 
tion to the child whom both the parent and teacher are trying to 
help, the wisest course of action seems to be one of seeking to enlist 
the parent in the teaching objectives regardless of the psychological 
matrix of the parent or the teacher. Parents may desire greater 
effectiveness from teachers and teachers may desire greater effective- 
ness from parents. Neither may be in a position to modify the 
other. There is no value to be found in an attitude of mutual help- 
lessness—for the middle ground is occupied by a struggling child 
seeking to find the highest possible level of personal integration. 
The learning efficiency of the child is the real issue in the situation 
and it must be of paramount consideration. In response to the 
struggle of the learner the only meaningful attitude toward the 
parent is one of assigning the parent the role of a teaching associate, 
allied in the provision of experiences to advance and enrich the 
learner. Such a perspective requires the teacher to seek ways to 
assist the parent in devising and implementing activities to rein- 
force and supplement classroom objectives rather than devoting 
attention to the remodeling of the parental psychic organization. 
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Child Progress Reports 


It should be possible for the teacher of any special child group to 
make a judgment concerning June goals after a few weeks of Sep- 
tember acquaintance with the class. The teacher establishes indi- 
vidual goals according to the unique needs of each child and also 
defines group goals. Usually experienced teachers are able to define 
in rather precise terms the level of learning in September, and pre- 
dict the gains which will be evident in June. It is critical to teach- 
ing. The goals generate the selection and emphasis of activity. 

The setting of goals is particularly crucial in special education 
where the learners are a composite of many different problems in 
learning, and where the task is complicated by the many factors 
relating to the nature of disabilities. In addition to the usual con- 
cepts of progression in typical learning sequences, the special edu- 
cator must consider a variety of other goals. 


Definitions of Progress 


These considerations regarding goals and curriculum are critically 
related to the question of reporting progress to the parents. In 
some manner, the teacher must communicate to the parent an 
evaluation of the child’s progress. It therefore becomes a crucial 
matter to answer the question, ““What criteria are to be used in spe- 
cial education for defining the nature of progress?” It is far more 
important to determine what constitutes progress, than to belabor 
the respective values of various reporting techniques. 


Variations in Reporting 


A wide variety of opinions exists on the question of appropriate 
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techniques for reporting to parents. The technique of the numeri- 
cally graded card at semester intervals has a corps of staunch advo- 
cates, The narrative composition of general response, written by 
the teacher, is a favored technique in some quarters. The elimina- 
tion of letter or number grades in favor of satisfactory/unsatisfac- 
tory rating is preferred in many places. The twice a semester per- 
sonal parent teacher conference is perhaps leading among the many 
practices which are used. Each school system installs a particular 
method, and practices vary from school to school, community to 
community, and state to state. Each method has both local and 
national advocates, but the variations in existence bear continual 
witness to the fact that the matter of reporting child progress to 
parents is far from consensus. School administrators would prob- 
ably agree that the methods employed in their respective communi- 
ties are “the best that we have been able to devise thus far.” Few 
would argue the point that a permanent settlement of the issue 
has occurred. The question of effective communication rests 
squarely upon the issue of what is to be reported. If the content 
to be communicated is agreed upon, the appropriate technique for 
reporting will comfortably result. ‘This is particularly true in special 
education. 


Reflection of Change 

Because of the nature of the classes, there are a number of consider- 
ations in special education which require careful study in the for- 
mation of communicative criteria. A report to a parent whose child 
has been designated as emotionally disturbed and assigned to a 
school placement according to that diagnosis, should reflect an 
evaluation of change in the status of the child’s disturbance. Some 
judgment should be expressed as to whether the child is more dis- 
turbed, less disturbed, or about the same. Since a state of emotional 
disturbance warranted a special placement, the current nature of 
that disturbance with specific behavioral evidence should be the 
significant component of the report to the parent. The parent of 
the deaf child should receive information as to whether the child 
is making steady progress in acquiring functionally useful com- 
pensatory behaviors. The blind child should be reported in terms 
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of his auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic organizations for learning. 
Essentially the report on the mentally retarded child must deal with 
the question of whether the child is progressing at the expected 
rate for his level of development. The specific state of receptive or 
expressive fluency must be included in the report for the aphasic 
child. The child assigned to a class for perceptually handicapped 
children must be considered in terms of lessening or increasing of 
the perceptual disorders. Each defined disability grouping contains 
its unique elements of concern. 

The manifold characteristics associated with each disability are 
not as neatly cataloged and precisely defined in progressive levels 
of complexity as are achievement levels in reading and arithmetic. 
As a consequence, number or letter grades have no value. Satisfac- 
tory/unsatisfactory ratings also have little value. ‘The tendency con- 
tinues to be one of concentrating upon academic progress in special 
education even though there are many forms of programs in which 
academics are a minor, if not a negligible aspect. 

Parental reporting in special education must first address itself 
to the learning dilemma which required a special placement. In 
arranging such placement, the parent customarily receives an inter- 
pretation regarding the feasibility and value of placing his child 
with a specialized teacher in a special curriculum designed specifi- 
cally for children with these kinds of problems in learning. There 
is always the conviction, expressed or implied on the part of both 
parent and educator, that such placement is appropriate to the 
child’s educational and behavioral needs. A critical point in report- 
ing, therefore, is the teacher’s continual reinforcement of appropri- 
ateness of the placement. 

The second significant point to be covered is a current appraisal 
of the child’s handicaps or multiples of handicaps in relation to 
learning. The parent should be apprised of the specific obstacles 
to learning in the most precise terms possible. The teacher must 
inform the parent, not once but regularly, of the specific learning 
problems which result from the child’s handicap. This is not in- 
tended to excuse the teacher, but is meant to develop the parent’s 
insight by helping him understand the dynamics of the handicap 
as it relates to learning. 
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As a third important point, the report to the parent must deline- 
ate the educational significance of a current phase of learning. State- 
ments concerning the fact that a certain process in mathematics is 
the next step in the sequence growing out of what has just been 
learned, and serves as an introduction to a more complex process 
which will appear next in line, should constantly be made to the 
parents to assist them in developing a comprehension of school se- 
quences. Such statements also help the parent to be aware of sub- 
sequent goals in learning. 

A fourth point, which is rarely included in parental reporting, is 
a comment on the changes in the child’s condition which forced 
his special placement. Ordinarily, teachers do not think of making 
a comment on this topic, but it must be recognized that parental 
hopes for change are persistently alive. In almost every special child 
category, it should be possible for the teacher to observe whether 
the child is less, more, or about the same. At first thought, it may 
appear to be a ridiculous notion to observe whether a deaf child 
is less deaf or more deaf, and whether a blind child is more or 
less blind, than at some previous point in time. However, all special 
teachers are keenly aware of those instances where children respond 
to sounds which are audiometrically judged to be out of their range, 
or see objects which their acuity measurements clearly deny to be 
possible. In each disability category, the observations have been 
the same. An occasional child performs well beyond his measured 
limitations, and in a sense, defies the textbook. The reverse is also 
true. It is possible to think of a deaf child being more deaf when 
he is operating under severe tension. 


Our traditional beliefs that each disability was a static entity, 
once measured—forever fixed, have gradually yielded in the face of 
dynamic child performance. The modern recognition that fixed 
measurements have different implications for each child according 
to the unique composite of his world now permits the teacher to 
entertain the notion that the child’s measured disability is indeed 
subject to change. The concept of less, more, or about the same is 
germane to parental reporting in the light of modern experience, 
and should not be ignored. 
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Importance of the Personal Conference 

These four critical points in formulating the progress report, by the 
teacher, clearly call for face to face personal contact with the parent 
in order to: (a) reinforce the appropriateness of placement, (b) re- 
late the specifics of the handicap to learning, (c) define develop- 
mental significance of current learning, and (d) assess the current 
state of the disability as observed by the teacher. 

The direct conferring of parent and teacher holds the highest 
potential for the effective communication, and the greatest promise 
for the future of special education. It is within this conference 
that the parent is a teacher, learner, and perceiver. 
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The Expectations of the Parent 


The fundamental responsibility of parenthood is to serve as a pri- 
mary instructor in the transmission of culture. There is no choice 
in the matter. The parent must assume the role of the teacher to 
instruct the young child in the rules of human existence. Further- 
more, the rules and regulations of the culture and the society be- 
come the basic set of guidelines for the instructional process. 


The child rearing curriculum in our society has not had the 
benefit of a curriculum committee to study the matter, to deter- 
mine the relative merits of certain activities, and to define the 
sequence for achieving specified objectives. There is no set of 
mimeographed pages to guide the parent through the curriculum, 
but there is, nevertheless, a rather fixed set of landmarks in the 
developmental process which has been culturally defined. The 
forces of society make these landmarks known to the parent and 
thereby establish the tutorial timetable. 


Landmarks to Guide the Parent 


A number of these landmarks are especially pertinent to this dis- 
cussion. Every child is expected to identify himself as an erect 
locomoting being within the first 18 months of life. If independent 
walking is not achieved by that time, society expects an explana- 
tion for this failure. When the parent can offer an explanation of 
neuromuscular impairment or severe retardation as a cause for such 
a delay, society only grants a reprieve, but does not absolve the 
parent from obligation. Every possible effort must be made to 
achieve independent walking even though it appears later than 
expected. 
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By the time the infant reaches his second birthday, he is expected 
to have achieved full apprenticeship status in the language of his 
culture and to be energetically employed in the task of building a 
vocabulary. Any nonverbal child, 2 or more years of age, requires 
an explanation of his failure to conform to pattern. Until a child 
is age 5 or 6 society will tolerate peculiarities in the articulation of 
his oral speech, but a continuation of unclear speech after age 6 
necessitates a diligent effort to correct the situation. 


Each mother is expected to announce the glad tidings that her 
child has achieved bowel and bladder continence and independent 
management of the toileting act at an early age. While it is true 
that there are many personal and psychological reasons for the 
parent to seek the earliest possible attainment of continence in the 
child, it must also be recognized that early training is a societal 
demand, as well as a personal one. Any child who has not yet 
achieved such independence by the age of 3 must be accounted for 
with an explanation. Mothers who fail in this area are placed in 
an embarrassing position because the socially defined timetable has 
not been followed. 


Societal Pressure 


Members of society will respond to delay in the usual attainments 
with varying degrees of tolerance and acceptance, but the general 
impact upon the parent of the special child from a strictly societal 
point of view is one of urgency for achievement in spite of visible 
or invisible handicaps. The parent whose child has a visible handi- 
cap is accorded some degree of absolution from full obligation be- 
cause society seems to recognize that the visible handicap consti- 
tutes a limitation. 


The parent whose child does not have a visible problem is not in 
the same favorable position. For these parents, there is a constant 
demand for an explanation of why the child does not function in 
the manner expected. Sometimes the questions are asked openly, 
and at times, they are silently asked in the quizzical expressions of 
the sales clerk, the bus passenger, and the casual acquaintance on 
the street. It is important for the teacher to recognize that the 
parent of the special child is under continuing obligation to explain 
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her child. What is more discomforting, however, is the probability 
that the need for such explanation arises from the unspoken accusa- 
tion that the parent is personally at fault for not having properly 
discharged the teaching responsibility to the child. While few par- 
ents think of themselves in any formal sense as being teachers, so- 
ciety casts them in that role long before the educational process of 
the school is initiated. Furthermore, there are probably very few 
parents who conceive of child rearing in terms of a curriculum. It 
is precisely this concept of the parent as a teacher which we feel 
is crucial to a deepened understanding of the total dynamics of 
the special child. Instead of a haphazard hope that somehow or 
other all of the necessary instruction will take place in the routine 
events of family life, it is imperative that an effort be made to ana- 
lyze the details of this learning process, and particularly the role of 
the parent as an instructor, A parent is constantly correcting a 
pronunciation, supplying a verbal label for an object, purchasing 
educational toys, setting boundaries for play, developing dressing 
skills, and teaching hundreds of other daily lessons. The parent 
may use verbal directives, gestures, demonstrations, or even visual 
aids to achieve a goal, but the goal is always one of seeking to 
modify the child’s behavior to conform to parental and societal 
expectations. 

By the time a child is assigned to the formal relationship with a 
classroom teacher he has already experienced from 3 to 8 years of 
informal instruction from his parents, and has established an iden- 
tity as a learner. Many lessons have already been learned. Profes- 
sionals may criticize the absence of certain learnings which they 
feel should have been achieved or may fault the parent for some 
mislearning, but some learning has already occurred. The school 
holds an expectancy of preschool achievement and intends to move 
forward, based upon the premise that a foundation has been set. 


Accuracy in Diagnosis 

A complicating factor in the parent’s teaching obligation toward 
the special child is the matter of accuracy in diagnosis. It is one 
thing to discover within the first year of life that a child is deaf or 
blind, but quite another to wander from clinic to clinic in a maze 
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of diagnostic interpretations having different emphases, different 
orientations, and different prognostications. The vast majority of 
parents whose children eventually populate the classrooms of spe- 
cial education do not achieve diagnostic clarity until the child is 4 
or more years of age. Before the multiples of behavioral deviation 
which the parents experience in daily confrontation are integrated 
into a diagnostic composite (sometimes 10 to 12 years) the parent 
has been an active teacher on the child rearing scene for a number 
of years. 


School and Home Teaching 

The same problems in learning which have occasioned the develop- 
ment of countless specialized techniques in special classrooms all 
over the nation are equally evident in the parent child situation. 
The child with a visual perception problem also has this problem 
at home in his response to the visual aspects of the family situation; 
the aphasic child is also aphasic at home. 


Specialized School Materials 
For many years, dedicated and creative teachers at all levels of spe- 
cial education have devised specialized techniques to improve visual 
and auditory discrimination, improve language usage, develop list- 
ening skills, and improve countless other abilities. Some of these 
techniques have been ingenious and effective. The display racks in 
the exhibit center at any national teachers’ convention are a veritable 
wonderland of teaching aids. Printed material on effective teaching 
procedures to meet the unique problems of the aphasic, mentally 
retarded, perceptually handicapped, emotionally disturbed, deaf, 
blind, and physically handicapped child are available to educators. 
Although teachers in special work are accustomed to complain 
about the sparsity of literature which has critical value to the daily 
dilemmas in their respective fields, the supply must be regarded as 
being in superabundance in contrast to what is available in print 
to guide the parent in fulfilling the teaching obligation in the home 
situation. 


Home Instruction 
There are many questions regarding the similarities and differences 
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between the actual dynamics of classroom learning and home learn- 
ing, but each time the parent is engaged in a child rearing situation, 
such as teaching a child to tie his shoelace, he is just as definitively 
involved in an instructional interchange as is the classroom teacher 
in seeking to help the child achieve the proper curvature in writing 
the numeral 5. The same difficulties of receiving language, distract- 
ibility, hyperactivity, perceptual set, motor processing, and timing 
which interfere with the smoothness of the classroom act are also 
present for the parent. The characteristics which have been so 
painstakingly cataloged by the school psychologist and the physician 
to describe the child’s learning organization are equally present in 
the home. Even though the parent may not have the professional 
terminology to identify those characteristics, the associated behaviors 
constitute a similar barrier to success. 

All experienced teachers and clinicians are well aware that some 
parents are more effective as teachers than others. ‘The explanation 
of such variability is not a simple matter of defining the matrix 
of anxiety which operates for some parents and not for others, but 
requires a far more detailed consideration of the total learning 
situation. It should not be surprising that the difficulties encoun- 
tered by trained teachers confronted with certain children are simi- 
larly experienced by the parent. The vagaries of perceptual dis- 
organization are as confusing to the well adjusted parent as to the 
nonadjusted parent. 


Child Rearing Practices 

In a recent study among parents of handicapped children (Barsch, 
1968) , the mothers and fathers were asked to account for the deriva- 
tion of their child rearing procedures which were not limited to 
practices for the handicapped child. The responses of the parents 
fell into four rather clear cut categories of derivation. The majority 
of parents indicated that they relied upon a common sense and a 
trial and error approach, learning as they went along. They started 
with a general idea of what they intended to achieve, tried a speci- 
fic technique, evaluated their results, and either continued the same 
technique or abandoned it in favor of some other trial. Gradually, 
they acquired a backlog of experience and a certain degree of con- 
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fidence. Most of the parents who discussed their approach as trial 
and error commented that each subsequent child after the firstborn 
benefited from previous successes and failures. 

A second large percentage indicated that their child rearing prac- 
tices were governed by a parental model, that is, the methods that 
their parents used with them. The possibility of both negative and 
positive parental models existed. Some parents looked back with 
favor upon the practices used by their own mothers and fathers and 
sought to imitate. Others regarded their own childhood from a 
negative base and were deliberately seeking to do things differently 
with their children. This derivative is subject to some conflict in 
modeling because the father may recall one model and the mother 
another. Somehow the couple melds a model from the two sources. 

Peer example was regarded as another important source of child 
rearing practices, Parents who reported such a derivative said they 
watched other parents in their neighborhood or friendship circle 
and imitated their practices. They also indicated that a great deal 
of conversational interchange took place between these peer models 
regarding the effectiveness of various techniques. 

Only a very small percentage of parents reported having relied 
upon books written by child authorities suggesting various practices. 
It is very likely that the typical approach to child rearing is a com- 
posite of trial and error, parental models, and peer examples, with 
each couple emphasizing one of the three sources more than the 
others. 

The study revealed that the trial and error approach was the pri- 
mary source of practice when the handicapped child was under con- 
sideration. Parental models had little value because their own 
parents had not contended with a similarly handicapped child. 
Peer examples were also of minimal value because few, if any, of 
their friends had a child with a similar diagnosis. Some exchange 
at a peer level took place for those parents who joined identified 
parent groups, but the use of peer models did not seem to apply to 
the rearing of their handicapped child. 


Few Modifications for the Special Child 
Since a parent experienced with a handicapped child is a rarity, 
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parents soon discover that guidelines for raising a special child do 
not exist. Consequently, the main finding of the child rearing study 
was that parents employ the same methods and techniques in rela- 
tion to their handicapped child that they use for their nonhandi- 
capped child. Very few specialized techniques were recorded that 
could be classified as specific to the handicapped child. 

In general, there was little evidence in this study to show that the 
special educational problems of the child which have generated so 
much experimentation on the part of classroom teachers were taken 
into account in the structuring of child rearing practices. Com- 
paratively few parents significantly modified their rearing practices 
in conformity to the nature of the special child’s perceptual, lan- 
guage, or emotional problems. 

It is entirely possible that modifications actually take place in 
prosaic practice without the parent being fully aware of the nature 
of the change or difference. Being asked in a research interview to 
account for modifications may well have been too formidable a task. 
On the basis.of data alone, the parents of special children seem to 
lack creativity in teaching the handicapped child. At first glance, 
this may suggest an accusation, but such is not the case. We feel 
that the true state of affairs is not a lack of creativity, but a lack of 
understanding of the full implications of the teaching role. 


School Procedures at Home 

We have met few parents who recognized that the many modifica- 
tions in teaching procedures which have been advocated for class- 
room teachers of various types of special children could also have 
relevance for the child rearing process. In the face of pressing daily 
requirements of family living and the need to resolve basic prob- 
lems of management, the parent searches for special child guide- 
lines, and when these are not available the practices are essentially 
the same for all of their children. 

We are thus left with a number of interesting points regarding 
the parental obligation to assume the role of a teacher. First, there 
is a universal recognition that a teaching responsibility is an inte- 
gral part of parenthood. Second, societal standards provide a set of 
objectives to be accomplished through a parental teaching process. 
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Third, the parent derives the methodology of child rearing from 
trial and error experience, replication of techniques used by his own 
parents, peer examples, and an occasional pamphlet. Fourth, there 
are virtually no guidelines of a specialized nature to assist the par- 
ent in modifying rearing practices to meet the needs of a special 
child. Fifth, the vast majority of parents of handicapped children 
only gradually come to an understanding of the full impact of their 
child’s diagnosed problem upon the totality of his behavioral or- 
ganization. This gradual process usually means that child rearing 
practices are governed by very little special knowledge in the early 
stages. Sixth, few parents perceive similarity between the learning 
which takes place in the classroom and the learning which occurs 
in the informality of the home. Seventh, the persistent seeking of 
new methods on the part of teachers in special classes must be recog- 
nized as an indication that a secure, comfortable, and effective reso- 
lution of a child’s problems in learning is not yet an accomplished 
fact. To assume that parents without guidance will somehow devise 
methods to achieve the desired goals is unwarranted and unfair to 
the parents. 


Educators’ Opportunity 

Educators must never lose sight of the parent as a teacher operating 
within the framework of a curriculum of child rearing. The rela- 
tionships between parents and classroom teachers must be based 
upon the duality of teaching responsibilities, each recognizing the 
contributions of the other. The teacher’s real challenge is to assist 
the parent in developing methods drawn from the best available 
resources in each of the respective fields of special education and 
successful classroom experiences. When both are bewildered by the 
behavioral impediments to learning, the parent and the teacher 
jointly confer on experimental teaching strategies to be tested in 
their respective domains. 
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The Parent As a Perceiver 


The world of education revolves around the axis of perception. In 
large measure, the tasks and activities which take place in the 
classroom can be defined as experiences designed to improve and 
advance the perceptual efficiency of the learners. The identifica- 
tion of classroom learning events as frank efforts to improve per- 
ception is nowhere more evident than in special education. The 
designation of a child as being perceptually handicapped has now 
reached the status of a specific educational diagnosis which calls 
for a special placement and a special curriculum. In the study of 
the deaf, blind, mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, physi- 
cally handicapped, and aphasic child, the evaluation of perceptual 
functioning is a prominent feature of the assessment procedure. In 
the curriculum guides for each of the various special units, specific 
attention is assigned to the matter of perceptual development. Such 
attention is underscored far more in dealing with the special child 
than in working with children in the regular classroom. 

We point out that attention to perception pervades every phase 
of work in the special classroom where teachers are usually more 
sensitive to its implications than are regular class teachers. ‘This 
heightened awareness should enable the special teacher to have 
insight into the conception of the parent as a perceiver and to recog- 
nize the perceptual functioning of the parent as an integral part 
of the dynamics of the parent teacher conference. 

Armed with a conviction that the perceptual functioning of the 
parent is a critical variable in the parent teacher conference, and 
lacking investigative evidence on the topic, the educator relies upon 
existing research in perception with the hope that some threads can 
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be drawn together inferentially to weave a fabric of parental per- 
ception. This approach might at least provide a tentative model 
in the consideration of the parent as a perceiver. 

It is commonly believed and a frequently voiced comment that 
“Parents hear what they wish to hear or perceive what they wish 
to perceive.” To avoid the idea that this is a specific attribute of 
the parent of the special child, it is important to point out that the 
research of Murphy and Solley (1957) has shown that perceiving as 
“we wish to perceive” is a common attribute, not peculiar to the 
special parent. All perceivers are selective. ‘The factors which de- 
termine the selectivity may be manifold, but the process of selec- 
tion is common and universal. 


This factor of selectivity is a starting point in understanding the 
parent as a perceiver—the critical factor in the bimodal analysis 
of the perceptions of the teacher and those of the parents. The 
perceptual selection process of each is different. 


The area of perception theory and experimentation must be 
explored to search for some illumination on principles which may 
pertain to the parent. The student of perception must act as a 
scholarly tailor, tucking in here, letting out there, padding a no- 
tion or two, and in the process of the intellectual tailoring room 
bring the perception theory to the proper “fit” for the parent. 


Gestalt Theory of Perception 

The Gestalt theory of perception has been set forth with many 
constructs and principles by Kéhler (1929), Koffka (1935), Helson 
(1933), and others. It is probably true that among teachers, these 
theories are widely accepted. The Gestalt theory has had a signifi- 
cant impact upon education and its influence has been particularly 
noteworthy in special education. It is useful for a teacher to review 
the theory for its application to the parent. The constructs of 
whole to part, figure to ground, closure, configurations, etc., will be 
found to be directly pertinent to the analysis of the content and 
mechanics of the parent teacher conference. Once the teacher be- 
comes familiar with the constructs, he can identify the parent as 
a perceiver of “gestalten,” seeking closures, attending to ground 
instead of figure, searching for symmetry in organization, and so 
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on. The same principles which guide the teacher in his construc- 
tion of perceptual. training activities for the classroom child must 
come to guide the teacher in the conduct of the parent teacher 
conference, if the teacher selects the Gestalt theory as a working 
model. 


Lewinian Theory 

The teacher may also choose to use the Lewinian “life space” theory 
as a model (Lewin, 1935, 1936). According to this model, the 
parent is viewed as a goal directed being, contending with vectors 
and valences of a social and emotional character which define a 
unique course of behavior. Barriers stand in the way of comfortable 
access to the goal. ‘These few sentences are a gross oversimplifica- 
tion of a very significant set of constructs which are deserving of 
study in depth. Teachers will find it worthwhile to draw the stand- 
ard diagram of “‘life space” and “goal,” which Lewin designed, and 
then attempt to pencil in subjective impressions of the apparent 
goals of each parent with the accompanying vectors and valences 
which the teacher believes to be operating in the life situation of 
a particular parent. Even though subjective in definition, such an 
exercise may generate insights for the teacher and prove valuable in 
structuring the parent teacher conference for optimal results. 


Directive State Theories 
Viewing the parental perceiver as directed by needs, values, ten- 
sions, and emotional states, places the perceptual process in the 
realm of the directive state theories of Krech (1951), Bruner and 
Goodman (1947), and others. Here the teacher considers the con- 
structs of “perceptual defense,” “marginal perceiving,” and recog- 
nizes the impact of values and needs upon the current perceptions 
of the parent. Such a model will also have value in the teacher’s 
analysis of the respective parent as a perceiver. The teacher may 
choose to extend these notions by investigating Bruner’s later con- 
ceptualization of the perceptual process as one of constant confir- 
mation or rejection of hypotheses. This casts the parent in the role 
of a “perceptual hypothesizer.” 

The task of becoming knowledgeable in the field of perception is 
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formidable, and there is no intent here to suggest that teachers 
engage in a concentrated search of the literature. It is rather our 
point to urge teachers to become familiar with one or two theories 
of perception, so that they may give intelligent regard to the parent 
as a perceiver. These sketchy simplifications of the various theories 
are intended as a crude map to start the teacher on the journey. 


Differences in Perception 

The perceptual context of the parent is quite different from that 
of the classroom teacher. The parent perceives the child as a mem- 
ber of the family. The special child, to the parent, is the youngest, 
oldest, middle, or only child. He is more or less difficult to manage, 
or about the same as his siblings. He is easier to reach or more 
difficult. He is a good eater or a poor eater. He can be trusted to 
roam the neighborhood or not. He must constantly be supervised 
in his play or he requires no supervision. He accepts bedtime with- 
out fussing or he makes each evening chaotic turmoil. He enjoys 
certain foods and dislikes others. He wets at night or does not. 
He dresses independently or must be constantly supervised. He 
likes to visit certain places and refuses to visit other places. He 
recognizes principles of safety or is oblivious to dangers. He is 
“more of a problem than we thought he would be,” or “less of a 
problem than the professional warned us would be the case.” “We 
never regarded him as a problem until he went to school,” or ‘““We 
always feared that he would have great problems in school.” He is 
a “pest or an angel.” He is “good with his hands” or “never liked 
to do things like that.” He is an “enigma,” or “we have finally 
figured him out.” 

Another perspective relates to the perception of the severity of 
the child’s handicap. From the satisfactions or frustrations derived 
from the diagnostic search, from the observation of many or just 
a few cases with similar problems, from the day by day problems 
in management in the home, from the comments of neighbors, 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances, from observations of teachers 
and school psychologists, and from casual or dedicated contact with 
the literature on this kind of child, the parent sums up a personal 
ranking of the severity of his child’s problem. The severity, as 
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ranked by the parent, rarely matches the rating given by the pro- 
fessionals. The pooling, weighting, and averaging which Helson 
(1947) talks about in his adaptation level theory of perception con- 
tains a different distribution of experiences and contributions to the 
averaging process for the parent than for the professional. Since the 
pooling and weighting are derived from different composites, it is 
not surprising that the products differ. 


Clues to Understanding Parents 


Attitude toward child’s handicap. It is clear, however, from the 
child rearing research and from extensive clinical experience that 
each parent holds some belief about the severity of his child’s prob- 
lem, although it may never be expressed openly to others. Much 
of the action or inaction in child rearing can be traced, in terms 
of nuances and shadings, to the perception of the severity on the 
part of the parent. If the parent regards the problem as severe, it 
is likely that there is a relief from pressures to conform and the 
general attitude is one of, ““He’s doing as well as can be expected 
for his condition.” On the other hand, if the parent regards the 
problem as mild, there is an increase in pressure for conformity and 
a general attitude that the child contains his own solutions, “if 
only he would try a little harder.” 

To understand a particular parent and the character of the rela- 
tionship with the child, it is essential for the teacher to obtain 
some expression from the parent regarding the personal ranking 
of severity. Very often the expression of such ranking provides a 
valuable clue to the analysis of the instructional attitude of the 
parent. 

Attitude toward conformity. Another perspective in the parental 
perceptual composite may be drawn in terms of the general attitude 
the parent holds towards conformity behavior in children. One 
parent may express the attitude, “Well, what are you going to do? 
That’s the way children are,” and another may say, “I’m a strong 
believer in holding a firm rein. What I say goes.” 

In the same way we see children perceiving irrelevant details or 
having a figure ground confusion, it is also possible to observe the 
parent with problems in the perceptual processing. Parental per- 
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ception is a dynamic continuous process. Every action, every word, 
every gesture, and every expression of the child represents the raw 
material of perception for the parent. Minute details may be selec- 
tively perceived, perceived and ignored, or completely missed. ‘The 
sizable body of literature on “perceptual set” which Gibson re- 
viewed in 1941 has pertinence to this point. All teachers are well 
aware of the significance of establishing a particular set for the 
learner as a way of steering the perceptions to the proper elements 
of the task. The same concept applies to the understanding of the 
parent as a perceiver. Each parent has a perceptual set in regard 
to child behavior, and perceives the actions of the child according 
to that set. The mother with a permissive perceptual set toward 
child infractions can scarcely be expected to react in the desired 
manner to the teacher’s concern for the child’s lack of conformity 
in the classroom. The teacher’s exhortations for a stricter approach 
in the home are contrary to the existing set of the parent and usu- 
ally, therefore, pass by unheeded. 

Where verbal expressiveness is accorded high value by the parent, 
as a general attitude, there is an increased awareness and sensitivity 
to all details of the oral process, but where the values are more 
highly placed upon manipulative and gross motor efficiency, the 
teacher may well be distressed by parental insensitivity to the de- 
tails of language. When the perceptual set of the parent fixates 
upon values other than those which concern the teacher, the parent 
and teacher experience conflict in perceptions. It is not a question 
of the rightness or wrongness of either perceiver. It is rather a 
matter of different perceptual sets. Achieving a unified set becomes 
a critical objective of the parent teacher relationship. The teacher 
must steer the perception of the parent toward the characteristics 
which have educational significance, and help to establish a sensi- 
tivity to appropriate behavior. 

Attitude toward handicapping conditions in general. Another 
perspective in the composite of parental perceptions is derived from 
the lifelong attitude held by each parent toward handicapping con- 
ditions in general. Attitudes each mother and father has held to- 
ward sensory impairments, physical deformities, and retardation, 
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however acquired, have a negative or positive force in the shaping 
of the current perceptual set. 


Three Styles of Perception 

Many years ago, Gestalt psychologists spoke of three perceiving 
styles in keeping with the principles of Gestalt psychology: (a) nor- 
malizers, (b) levellers, and (c) sharpeners. These three styles can 
be applied to parents in the day by day perceiving process much 
in the same way that Wolf derived these styles from the responses 
given by subjects to minor deviations in geometric forms. The 
“sharpener” in perception fixates upon the minute detail and is 
a pin pointer of deviation. It is the proverbial concentration upon 
the trees to the neglect of the forest. The parental “sharpener” 
notes hundreds of small details of misperformance and tends to 
neglect larger and global positives. The teacher faced with a par- 
ental “sharpener” will often express concern that the parent, 
wrapped up in details of the handicap, may ignore the many fine 
developments of the child or may take them for granted. The 
“levelling” parent will tend to minimize the details of deviation in 
order to concentrate on larger areas of concern. In this case the 
teacher may be distressed by the parent’s failure to recognize that 
small gains eventually sum up to major gains. The perceptual 
“leveller’”’ rounds out the perceptions to a more workable level. 
The perceptual “sharpener” reports that an object cost $2.98, while 
the “leveller” reports it to have cost around three dollars. In par- 
ent conferences, the exact or approximate response patterns of the 
parents will provide the teacher with at least a general impression 
of whether a parent is a “leveller” or a “sharpener.” ‘The content 
of the conference can thus be brought to a more satisfying level, if 
the teacher will cast her commentary in the framework of the 
parental style. The “normalizer’” in perception ignores the devi- 
ation to the extent of reporting perception as undistorted. The 
“normalizer,” in parental terms, is accustomed to perceiving the 
child’s behavior as being “just like everybody else’s behavior.” Such 
parents say, “Don’t all children do that?” “Isn’t that a part of grow- 
ing up?” “All children get bored at one time or another.” “We 
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treat him just like a normal child,” and.a variety of other state- 
ments that are familiar to special teachers. 

It is possible to categorize all perceivers into these three classes 
when one regards these styles to represent the dominant characteris- 
tic of perception through time. While some overlapping might 
occur, the central theme is one of those three styles. It is important 
for the educator to appreciate the fact that these styles of perception 
not only apply to the parental perception of the special child, but 
characterize the style of the parent perceiver as a general trait. 

If the general attitude toward handicapping conditions through- 
out life has been one of “sharpening” the details of deviation, “‘level- 
ling” the distortions, or “normalizing,” these styles will be in evi- 
dence in response to the parent’s perception of his own child. 


Parent and Teacher Attitudes Toward Education Vary 


The parental attitude toward education represents yet another per- 
spective in the perceptual composite. The significance the parent 
accords to academic proficiency and symbolic fluency, and the belief 
in the powers of education become critical factors of influence upon 
the perceptual sensitivity which the parent holds for all traits and 
behaviors related to academic learning. The parent may perceive 
the school as the only salvation for his child or may simply regard 
it as one influence among many. The legendary story of the un- 
educated immigrant obsessively dedicated to the full and complete 
education of his children out of respect for the importance of edu- 
cation may well be applied to some parents of special children. 
Academic competency, good grades, homework, tests, and grade 
promotions form their perception of a school’s functions, They con- 
tinue to perceive their child’s schooling in those terms. As they 
perceive, they develop sensitivities to certain aspects of the educa- 
tional process. The teacher may desire greater parental sensitivity 
to other aspects and be discomfited by the fact that the parent is 
concerned only about academic matters. 

The parental perception of school is a strong component in the 
composite which confronts the teacher in the dynamics of the con- 
ference. The teacher is well advised to ascertain this perceptual 
stance as early as possible during the relationship. 
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The perceptual composite of the teacher contains some of the 
same elements as that of the parent. The teacher also has percep- 
tions of school and its value, as well as a lifelong attitude toward 
handicapping conditions. The teacher is also classifiable as a 
“‘leveller,” “sharpener,” or “normalizer” and comes to the conference 
as a lifelong perceiver with a set of general sensitivities. Quite 
apart from the minute details of the child’s progress report, all of 
these perceptual elements are dynamically interactive in the con- 
ference situation. The parent is a perceiver coming from a particu- 
lar socioeconomic background, having achieved a certain educa- 
tional level, holding attitudes and biases, and a certain degree of 
sensitivity toward his child. The same elements pertain to the 
teacher. This is the concept of the two perceptual worlds—the eye 
of the parent and the eye of the teacher, which in periods of visual 
training, called conferences, must be changed from a biocular status 
to a binocular state of fusion to bring into focus a single image of 
the child. 

Initially, the parent perceives the child as one of a family group. 
A play group of neighbor children may also be part of the parental 
observation of the child as a group participant. The teacher, in 
contrast, perceives the child as one of 10 to 15 similar children 
engaged in similar tasks, and sees him as a conforming member or 
a disruptive element in the group. The parent perceives the child 
in short play periods, or notes his long absence to the playground. 
Rarely, however, does a parent observe the child’s response to a 
sequence of activities spanning a 6 hour period from 8:30 A.M. to 
3:15 P.M. The teacher, on the other hand, draws observations from 
the child’s sustained response to a planned sequence of activities, 
5 days a week. The parent perceives the child’s periodic shifts in 
play interests to be a matter of boredom, while the teacher per- 
ceives the same shifting process as inability to sustain. The parent 
knows how insistent the child can be for what he wants, while the 
teacher knows how insistent he can be in his desire to be first in 
line. 

Almost anywhere we choose to focus, the contrast between the 
two perceptions is readily evident. The physical reality of the child 
is the same in the two settings, but the parent and teacher see a 
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different image. How can the two images be fused to the advantage 
of the child? . 


Achieving Perceptual Fusion 


Perceptual fusion between parent and teacher is not an objective 
which can be reached by waving a magic wand, It can be achieved 
only by intensive effort on the part of both parties. The percep- 
tions of the parent must become a modifying influence upon the 
perceptions of the teacher. The perceptions of the teacher must 
exert an influence upon the perceptions of the parent. Each must 
lead as well as follow, each must yield as well as thrust, each must 
recognize the validity of the other’s frame of reference. The parent 
must make every effort to help the teacher see the child as he is in 
the family and neighborhood, while the teacher must be diligent in 
portraying the child as a classroom learner, It is as though each 
is an artist painting a portrait for the other to see. The subject 
is the same, but the composition of colors and forms, the shading 
and nuances are characteristic of the respective perceivers. Each 
party must respect the other. It is not a matter of wrong and right 
in perception, but rather a difference in point of view. Reciprocity 
can at least begin when the teacher understands the “perceptual 
set” of the parent teacher relationship. 

Conferences. In conducting the conferences, the teacher identi- 
fies specific positive and negative behaviors in the child’s classroom 
response, and questions the parent regarding the manifestations of 
these behaviors at home. The systematic effort on the part of the 
teacher to link classroom observations to home observations be- 
comes the first constructional element in the fused perception. Par- 
ents who have been approached in this manner soon begin to ob- 
serve their child’s behavior somewhat differently, since they also 
become interested in the relationship of their observations to his 
school behaviors. In a short time, they begin to bring questions to 
the teacher, drawn from home observations, seeking to compare 
home with classroom behaviors. 


Another tactic of the teacher may be a request to “Watch this 
at home over a period of time.” This approach selects a perceptual 
fixation, attaches significance to it, and implies a requirement to 
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report observations at some future time. It is an easy strategy for 
perceptual training. ~ ~ 


Agreement on terminology. Another element in a productive 
home school partnership is the language of identification. The 
parent must learn the language of reference in education, while 
the teacher must remain sensitive to the language used by the 
parent in labeling responses to child rearing situations. Both 
parties must come to utilize proper terminology to be sure they 
are both talking about the same behavior. 

The language of education must be embedded into the conver- 
sational speech of the parent if the perceptual processes are to be 
unified. The dynamics of the parent teacher conference can only 
be understood if the parent is accorded full status as a perceiver. 
It is the second component of the tripartite identity of the parent. 
The third component is that of the parent as a learner. 
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The Parent As a Learner 


The parent is also a learner. While this is true for all parents, 
the parent of the special education child faces a unique set of 
problems which are not a part of the standard challenge of parent- 
hood. It is the specialness of their child which must be learned 
in the day by day vicissitudes of experience. 

The scientific literature on learning, whether it has been con- 
fined to the psychologist’s laboratory of concentration on basic 
processes or set by the educator in the domain of the community 
classroom, has completely ignored the study of the parent as a 
learner. The usual research focus has been fixed upon the parent 
as an entity of affective variability and the influence of such 
variability upon the development of children has been extensively 
studied by hundreds of investigators. The affective identity of the 
parent cannot be denied a high state of importance, but the true 
understanding of the dynamics of parenthood can only be achieved 
by identifying and studying other dimensions and parameters. 

The role of the parent as a learner is a new element of con- 
sideration which has particular pertinence to the principal goal of 
this general discussion. To see the parent of the special child in 
proper perspective there are a number of prosaic points to be 
covered. Although these points might appear obvious and be re- 
garded as redundant, the obvious and the prosaic are often ignored. 

In fulfillment of a human obligation to constantly seek informa- 
tion, the parent is automatically cast in the role of a learner. It is 
not his parenthood that establishes this role, it is his human being- 
ness. Parenthood merely defines a particular domain of learning. 

In the college catalog of life the parent sequence may be re- 
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garded as a major in child rearing. The duration of the course 
is not the convenient 4 year program of the collegian. The course 
for parents is more in the nature of 16 to 20 years and the 
baccalaureate service can be considered the marriage ceremony of 
their offspring. It is probably fair to regard the first 4 years of 
that parenthood as an undergraduate experience and the remainder 
as graduate work. 

State credentials and certifications clearly establish a national 
pattern of 4 to 6 years of preparation to qualify for the ranks of 
the special class teacher. To prepare for such a teaching career the 
candidate participates in a prescribed number of courses devoted 
to an exploration of the medical, social, psychological, intellectual, 
and academic aspects of a particular disability. In addition, a 
survey of all possible disabilities in childhood is considered ap- 
propriate background to sharpen the perceptual foreground of the 
particular category of career interest. There is little doubt in the 
mind of the professional educator that a productive teaching ap- 
proach to the special child must be based upon intensive learning 
before assuming such responsibility. 

It is an interesting paradox that most of the nation’s special 
education personnel assume parental learning to have taken place 
by the sheer presence of the child. While professional students 
explore a variety of vantage points, evaluate a historical body of 
research, discuss theoretical variations, and by text and practicum 
become acquainted with much that is known about a particular 
brand of child, the parent must learn about his child’s specialness 
from periodic visits to a physician, scattered conferences with a 
therapist, an authority who speaks to the local parent group, and 
perhaps a book or an article or two—but most important of all— 
the practicum of family living. There is much room for argument 
as to the implications of both types of training but there can be 
little argument regarding the advantages of the teacher’s or 
clinician’s information. 

We repeat again, “No parent is ever prepared to be the parent 
of a handicapped child.” It is a post hoc identity which is learned 
in the day by day laboratory of the home-school-clinic triad. It is 
this learning which must occupy our attention, 
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Every physician, public health nurse, therapst, psychologist, 
clinician, and teacher must recognize that he initiates a relation- 
ship with a learner when he talks to a parent about a child. Few 
of these professionals are insensitive to their obligations to serve 
as teachers. What is lacking is the proper recognition of the other 
party as a learner. Each professional must become fully cognizant 
of the parent as a learner with the content area of learning being 
the special child. The humanity of the parent identifies him as a 
learner—his parenthood of a special child represents a particular 
emphasis in learning. It is the parent’s efficiency as a learner which 
is critical to the point we are trying to make. 

When the special class teacher seeks to teach a parent something 
about a special child, to modify parental behavior, to enlist 
parental cooperation in achieving a particular objective, to com- 
municate a particular observation, or to simply report progress, 
the receptivity of the parent is an immediately critical factor. 


Variations in Learning Efficiency 

The biology of parenthood does not inherently confer a summa 
cum laude upon any parent. How much, how well, and how wisely 
the parent learns and integrates his learning about the special 
child must inevitably be determined by the same set of factors 
which concerns us in the analysis of the learning efficiency of the 
third grade child. The content may vary, the complexity level may 
change, and the method of evaluation may differ, but the same 
professionally honored terms of discrimination, differentiation, re- 
call, retention, generalization, and so on apply to the parent as 
well as the child. 

When a teacher addresses himself to a parent, the parent enters 
the situation with a certain degree of learning efficiency. It may 
seem a tangential point to consider the possible bearing that the 
parent’s struggle with classic literature during high school years 
may have upon his learning efficiency at age 35 when he sits in a 
classroom talking to the child’s teacher, but such a possibility must 
certainly be considered as a factor in learning efficiency. Logic 
dictates that the total learning experience of any individual is a 
composite of all previous encounters. He has learned how to learn 
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in a particular way. He may be efficient or not. He may be an 
expert in mechanical affairs, but inefficient in personal relation- 
ships. He is a composité of variables. 


If special education expects to enlist the special parent as a 
dedicated and responsible ally in optimizing the educational ad- 
vancement of the child, the same concern for learning readiness 
which is given to the child must also be accorded the parent. 


Approaches to the Parent Conference 


The teacher may approach the parent conference in a mechanical 
fashion as though delivering a well documented case record to a 
professional audience by presenting evidence to substantiate partic- 
ular points. Another teacher may approach the parent conference 
as a dialogue expecting the exchange between two perceptual 
worlds to evolve the content of the conference. In this case the 
teacher relies upon his ability to adapt conversationally to the 
comments of the parent. The teacher who uses the dialogue ap- 
proach customarily has in mind a few salient topics which must 
definitively be covered and guides the dialogue accordingly. A third 
teacher may use a loose approach which is characterized as having 
no predefined structure other than the time period. In this situa- 
tion a teacher and a parent simply hold a conversation about a 
child in which they both have a dedicated interest. The route of 
the conversation may be mapped by either participant. A parent’s 
momentary or persisting anxiety relating to the child’s develop- 
ment may initiate the conversation with the entire period given 
to discussing a particular point, while such things as reading level, 
arithmetic proficiency, or form perception are ignored. 


Noting Parent Preferences 

Just as the child can be characterized as being a visual learner or 
an auditory learner, the parent’s tendencies may be noted and an 
observant teacher can take advantage of such preferences in struc- 
turing the conference. 


The teacher becomes a reader of clues wherever and whenever 
they may occur. Does the parent ignore or respond to visual ma- 
terial? Does he take notes or listen attentively? How does he 
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follow through on questions? Such clues are usually noted quickly 
and formed into a tentative judgment of preference to be confirmed 
or denied by subsequent events. A number of hypotheses are 
formed during a first encounter and confirmed through time. 
A series of meetings is necessary to gain a firm impression of 
parental modal preference, but studious effort results in important 
gains to the learning situation. 

The teacher of a class of 12 educable mentally retarded children 
must come to understand that he is actually responsible for 36 
students, counting the parents of each child. Some day in the 
future, the world of special education may come to the full 
realization that educational growth of the special child resides in 
a matrix of teaching and learning interwoven in a reciprocating 
pattern among the child, his teachers, and his parents. Studying 
each in isolation automatically limits the full picture. 

Changing patterns. If the opinions of experts in the field, the 
innovations introduced by creative administrators, new legislation, 
the impact of the concept of learning disabilities, and other signifi- 
cant changes are summed up, the message is exceedingly clear. 
Special education is steadily changing into a significantly different 
pattern. The energizing forces are deserving of a treatise unto 
themselves, but such effort is not within the scope of this pre- 
sentation. For this discussion it is only important to note the 
movement toward change and to single out one factor—the teacher- 
parent relationship—as an essential ingredient. The educational 
engineers who are devoting themselves to the new design must 
make certain that the significant role of the parent is recognized. 


Classifications of Adequacy 


The same general evaluative measures which concern the fifth 
grade teacher and the college professor must also engage those 
who are working with parents. Every individual who is called 
upon to grade the learning of a student undoubtedly devises his 
own set of criteria, but we can utilize the historical division of 
learners into four categories designated in letter terms A, B, C, and 
D. When we focus attention on the parent of the special child 
in the role of a learner, occupied in a curriculum of child rearing 
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and dedicated to the study of the child, it is possible to assign a 
grade of A, B, G, or D in terms of parental adequacy. 

We could, perhaps, achieve a consensus among all levels of 
evaluation on the general character of a learner in each of these 
four classifications. —The A learner has clearly differentiated the 
relevant from the irrelevant, managed to organize the fundamental 
principles, and, most important of all, integrated the content 
matter with related learnings in a pattern of generalization extend- 
ing beyond the boundaries of the course content. The A learner 
integrates knowledge and manifests such integration in grasp of 
the subject matter. 

The B learner is essentially regarded as ‘not quite” an A learner, 
lacking a clarity and precision in his work, integrating a substantial 
part of the knowledge he has acquired, but missing certain points 
and therefore, not achieving a refined state of integration. College 
instructors will attest to the fact that the B learner uses more 
language to make the same point as the A learner. The A learner 
presents his information economically and accurately. 

The use of a letter grading system to designate the competency 
of a parent is novel in education and social work and may be re- 
garded as having little relevance to the teacher-parent relationship. 
The clinical experiences of 25 years of work with the parents of 
the special child is the major documentation for declaring that 
the “learnability” of the parent is the major issue in the study of 
the dynamics of child rearing. 

Every teacher encounters the perplexed parent who declares, 
“I don’t understand what Tommy is supposed to do with his home 
assignment,” or “They don’t teach the way they used to when I 
went to school.” Children at all levels must at some time make 
clear to their parents that, ““That’s not the way the teacher wants 
us to do it.” 

Unfortunately the parent of the special child is not furnished a 
neat sequence of activites accompanied by a comprehensive set of 
questions at the end of each chapter to use in determining whether 
the learner has in fact grasped the content of the lesson. There 
is no precise multiple choice parental achievement test which 
would permit the parent to “blacken in the box with the graphite 
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pencil” for transmission to an electronic computer. Since there 
is no real system for evaluating the “learnability” of a given parent, 
we must rely upon subjective judgments of professionals. The 
concept is not forfeit, however, simply because no standard mea- 
sures exist. Professionals, recognizing the merit of the concept, 
have found it lends perspective in achieving a deepened under- 
standing of the parents with whom they work. 

Although it seems a logical and natural parallel to consider the 
parent as a learner and therefore possessing the same constellations 
of traits which concern the teachers of children, this conceptualiza- 
tion has not significantly entered the field of family research. The 
parent, as well as his special child, can be thought of in such terms 
as having efficiency in visual and auditory perception, ability to 
sustain a listening set, or ability to recall past experience. ‘The 
same terms apply to both parent and child. 

The tripartite identity—perceiver, teacher, and learner—leads to 
a consideration of the parent as an auxiliary instructor. 
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The Parent As a Teacher 


A poll of experienced teachers in all categories of special educa- 
tion probably would reveal an equivocal response to the question 
of success in involving parents in the academic process. Some 
teachers would undoubtedly report enthusiastically in favor of 
utilizing parents as classroom aides serving the special child “on 
the scene”’ as storytellers, hostesses for the lunch period, playground 
supervisors, “cutters and pasters’” of learning aids and, on many 
occasions, “teachers in a private corner with a single child.” Using 
mothers as teacher aides has been successful in a number of 
settings. Other teachers would shy away from such participation 
because they believe the emotionalized attitude of the parent is 
likely to be more a barrier than a help. In the coming years it is 
likely that we will see a significant increase in the practice of 
direct involvement of mothers in the day by day classroom activ- 
ities. The teacher aide concept which is rapidly gaining favor as 
a technique for the economical use of the limited supply of trained 
teachers will undoubtedly encompass more and more efforts to 
include mothers in school projects. Pioneer programs are already 
underway and others will follow. 


Teacher Aides 

If every special class teacher in America were suddenly faced with 
the prospect of incorporating the mothers of the class into a 
teacher aide project from September to June it is likely that the 
response would follow a neat curve of normal distribution. We 
could speculate that 16 percent would be enthusiastic, eager, and 
“ready to go.” Another 16 percent would fall at the negative end 
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of the curve, voicing strong opposition, but the majority of teachers 
would express combined feelings of positivism and negativism and 
probably enter such an assignment with, “I'll try it but I have 
many reservations.” 

From another perspective it is likely that every teacher could 
inspect his parent roster and designate two or three mothers who 
would “fit in nicely” to such a teacher aide program, put a question 
mark beside the names of one or two others, but regard the bulk 
of the roster as unavailable for a variety of reasons. Whatever line 
of thought might govern the teacher’s selection of favored candi- 
dates for such roles, it must be accepted that not all parents on 
a class roster could be classified as equally qualified and available. 


The concept of teacher aides is relatively new to special educa- 
tion and even more recent in relation to parental assignment. The 
effectiveness of this approach is yet to be assessed but it does repre- 
sent a hopeful innovation. 


Homework Instructors 


The use of the parent in the teaching process as a “homework” 
instructor is of long standing and this relationship is a ripe topic 
for discussion. On any given school night from September to June 
in homes all across the nation a televisit would reveal mothers or 
fathers sitting at the kitchen table with their child painfully or 
patiently going through the multiplication tables, the 20 spelling 
words for Friday, the composition about a holiday, a set of phonics 
cards, a sight vocabulary list, a page of arithmetic problems, or a 
story in the reader. How much of this practice might be observed 
is dependent upon a variety of factors. In some communities edu- 
cational leaders hold a strong conviction that such practice repre- 
sents a solid technique for involving the parent in the school pro- 
gram, while in other communities there may be no parental tutor- 
ing. Individual teachers vary in their conviction of the efficacy of 
parent involvement. While the beliefs of special education teachers 
on this topic have never been documented, it is likely that their 
opinions would be variously distributed. 


In some instances the parent has been “employed” as a remedial 
instructor to work on an “after hours” basis on a particular phase 
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of learning which is not going well in the classroom. The teacher 
specifically requests the parent to work on some area of concern, 
often supplying the materials and painstakingly instructing the 
parent in procedures. The rationale for this practice is usually ex- 
pressed as a specific need in the learning pattern of the child which 
cannot be met in the routine instruction. The teacher, in these 
cases, usually sees the need for devoting special time to the in- 
dividual learner but is prevented from doing so by the press of 
other responsibilities. The parent is therefore brought into service 
as a remedial assistant. As many teachers have discovered, such a 
role may be enacted by the parent in comfort and ease or result 
in an emotionalized tussle. 

Only in extremely rare instances is it possible to question the 
teacher’s assessment of the need. The teacher in daily classroom 
experience recognizes that the advancement of the learner is im- 
peded by some gap in basic skills, and, unless someone takes special 
pains to help the learner establish the needed skill, progress will 
be minimal. In the teacher’s own day by day responsibility there 
is little opportunity to accomplish the individual task within a 
reasonable time schedule, and remediators within the school are 
rare, Faced with this dilemma and dedicated to the achievement 
of the learner it is not surprising that the teacher turns to the 
parent as an auxiliary teacher. 


Parents’ Response to the Instructional Role 

During the past 20 years we have had occasion to discuss this 
particular role of “auxiliary teacher’ with several thousand in- 
dividual parents of special children who had been so enlisted by 
their child’s teacher. Only a small percentage were able to ap- 
proach the task and sustain the effort comfortably and efficiently. 
Our own appraisal of the effectiveness of the “auxiliary teacher 
role” has been on the negative side. Although we recognize that 
some teachers may find this practice to have great value it has 
been our experience that such chores are not often effectively 
managed by parents for a variety of reasons. 


The reason for ineffectiveness most frequently voiced by parents 
is their own tolerance threshold of patience. Parents have often 
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commented that such an effort has helped them to painfully ap- 
preciate what “a teacher is up against.” Some have openly ad- 
mitted to having “no patience with their child when it comes to 
school learning.” Some say, “He refuses to cooperate with me.” 
Some say, “It’s such a struggle to get him to work with me that 
I wonder whether I’m doing either of us any good.” The 
emotionalized entanglement of the parental desire to see progress 
and the direct confrontation with lapses of attention, difficulties in 
visual and auditory memory, and other perceptual problems often 
produce a charged situation of demands, threats, and punishment. 
The parent accuses the child of “not trying hard enough,” and, 
in a manner of speaking, issues a parental edict to “learn or else.” 
This parental effort to legislate perception seldom produces a posi- 
tive response. While a few parents manage such assignments from 
the teacher with comfort and finesse, the vast majority find it very 
trying. The particular word list, arithmetic technique, or page of 
reading seems so simple to the parent that the child’s difficulty in 
grasping a process or a pronunciation is regarded to be a failure on 
the part of the child to “really try.” Having observed the bright- 
ness of their child in many family situations the parent is distressed 
by the apparent dullness which occurs in the kitchen table learning 
situation. 

The parent is caught in a psychological bind. On one side the 
child’s lack of efficiency is readily apparent and deserving of cor- 
rection and the parent recognizes a personal responsibility to do 
something about it. The parent respects the teacher’s assignment 
but most parents wish that such learning could be accomplished 
during the “working hours” of the school day. On the other side 
the parent usually questions his own ability to gain the proper 
cooperation from the child to accomplish the assigned task. The 
parent recognizes the need and the responsibility but the impedi- 
ments are often overwhelming. 

Few parents can explain why their child “knows it” on one day 
and has forgotten it on the next day. Professional educators are 
not very comfortable in explaining this phenomenon in learning 
and parents can scarcely be expected to “unbaffle” the professional 
world. Few parents are capable of adjusting a lesson ‘“‘on the spot” 
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in response to a behavioral clue from the child. To simplify an 
already simple lesson, to restructure a directive, to clarify a point 
by illustration, to find an immediate alternative to an apparently 
obtuse direction, to identify the specific point of perceptual error 
and initiate a quick correcting action—all of these and many more 
fine points of dynamic teaching are unlikely to be a part of 
parental repertoire. This is not surprising when one finds pro- 
fessionals still debating the possible ways to develop such sensitiv- 
ities in prospective teachers. Particularly in special education is 
the sensitivity to child response and immediate modification a 
critical part of the teaching process. The parent can scarcely be 
expected to acquire automatically what professionals struggle so 
diligently to achieve. 

Another factor to be weighed in the consideration of the parent 
as an auxiliary tutor is the reality of family living. The dinner 
dishes, phone calls, demands of siblings, visiting relatives, television 
constancy, and a host of other prosaic events constitute demands 
which, perhaps more than anything else, serve to interfere with the 
best intentions of the tutoring parent. 


Dynamics of Home Tutoring 

It is important for the parent who desires to fill the tutorial role 
to gain some understanding of the dynamics of home tutoring. 
First, the parent needs insight into the importance of the assign- 
ment he has undertaken. If this interpretation is unclear, the 
tutorial situation is already cast in the negative direction. Second, 
the parent must make a series of antecedent decisions. When will 
the lesson be conducted? After school hours and before dinner? 
After dinner? Just before bedtime? Where will the lesson be con- 
ducted? Kitchen table? Den? Bedroom? How will the siblings 
be occupied during that time? Will there be a “homework” time 
for the entire family including the preschoolers? This choice may 
require the structuring of “lessons” independent of a teacher’s 
assignment. Should the room be quiet or subject to general family 
noise from other parts of the house? How many minutes should be 
given to the lesson? Shall the tutoring mother be classified as 
“busy” to sibling, mate, and phone conversation demands and 
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therefore not subject to interruption? Will the lesson be a regular 
5 or 7 evenings per week event? These decisions and more are 
usually made by the mother or father before the lesson begins. 
If these decisions are not firmly made the effectiveness of the lesson 
and the conduct of the tutorial session are often deterred. A 
planned lesson after dinner which must be interrupted by a lengthy 
phone call leaves the learner in a biding time situation and the 
moment of readiness may be lost. Lessons which are sandwiched 
between favorite television programs of the learner—or the tutor— 
often require a compressed time situation and the anticipation of 
the television program may well interfere with attention. Lessons 
which are interrupted by the tutor to respond to the demands of 
siblings suffer from a lack of continuity and frequently the learn- 
ing set must be reestablished. 

The question of lesson length has often been a significant one 
for the tutoring parent. There is always a “next event” on the 
family schedule which must be respected in the timing of the 
lesson. If the learner is “not getting it,’ how long shall the 
parent persist? What is the temporal tolerance of the child? For 
how many minutes can he be expected to sustain attentiveness 
to the task? A number of parents have been encountered who be- 
lieved that if the learning were not attained by the child “as the 
teacher expected” it would reflect discredit upon their teaching 
competency. They have also been fully impressed with the im- 
portance of that particular bit of learning for their child’s future 
advancement. This attitude has often taken the form of “staying 
with it until the child gets it.” The statement, “We’re going o 
work on this until you learn it if it takes all night,” is not un- 
common under these circumstances. Some parents have conducted 
“word drill” for several hours! Some have decided to prolong a 
lesson that was going well in order to take full advantage of the 
favorable situation when the prolongation may well defeat the 
earlier learning. Other parents have believed that if a brief lesson 
has “done some good,” longer and more frequent lessons can be 
expected to be “even better for the child.” Acting on this belief 
such parents may conduct the lesson exercise at “every available 
moment.” 
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The parent tutorial situation is not a simple matter of the class- 
room teacher noting a need and requesting a parent to “work on 
it” at home. In spite of a commonly held teacher belief that it 
should be possible to assign responsibility to a concerned parent, 
there is often a wide gap between parental intent and fulfillment. 

The home-parent-tutoring situation is a composite of negative 
and positive considerations, On the positive side the teacher may 
assume that the parent can actually accomplish the desired teach- 
ing because of the nonclassroom atmosphere of home teaching and 
the individual attention which the child requires will thereby be 
gained. Another positive element is the possibility of helping the 
parent to achieve a deeper understanding of the nature and extent 
of the child’s learning problem by confronting the parent with 
problems complicating school related tasks. A teacher designed 
activity for homework can also serve as a technique for continuing 
a series of conferences between the teacher and parent. Regularly 
assigned home lessons may also serve to inform the parent of 
specific aspects of the school curriculum in a more dynamic manner 
than a periodic verbal recitation. Such lessons guided by a teacher 
might also be regarded as a perceptual training activity for the 
parent—in this case to develop the sensitivity of the parent regard- 
ing the nature of his child as a learner, not only in terms of 
problem areas, but also toward the positive character of the child’s 
learning as well. It is also possible that the dynamics of the home 
tutoring situation might be considered a means of teaching the 
parent a variety of techniques for achieving success with a child 
in the hope that such learning on the part of the parent will 
transfer to the general approach employed by the mother and 
father in other aspects of child rearing. 


Negative Aspects of Home Instruction 

Negative considerations on this topic relate to the classroom 
teacher’s obligation if such a course is chosen. The specific lessons 
must be defined by the teacher, interpreted to the parent, and 
evaluated for effectiveness from time to time. The teacher is 
placed in the position of developing a dual curriculum—one for 
the child in the classroom and an auxiliary home program with 
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related objectives. Setting sequences for home instruction which 
bear some relationship to the learning being fostered in the class- 
room is not a simple task. Often we have heard teachers discuss 
initial efforts in this direction which bogged down over a period 
of time because they were unable to find time to suggest and devise 
the home program and arrange appropriate meeting times with the 
parent. The disparity among learners in a classroom, in spite of 
presumed homogeneity, also poses a problem to the teacher who 
ventures forth in this area. Recording and devising 6 to 12 such 
home programs, each to meet a different need, may reach monu- 
mental proportions for the special teacher, Most teachers prefer 
to concentrate there efforts upon one or two children, rather than 
try a whole class approach. 

Another negative aspect of the situation may be designated as 
the “too muchness” of the problem of special children. It is very 
likely that every teacher in special education can see in each child 
dozens of areas of learning which are deserving of more attention 
than school time allows. Faced with such a multiplicity of needs 
the teacher must formulate some priorities to decide which of the 
many areas is most worthy of immediate attention and to move 
from one resolution to the next in some form of planned advance. 
The appropriate choice of need may very well spell the difference 
between immediately apparent progress and progress which lags. 

Varying degrees of competency among parents is another signifi- 
cant variable with which the teacher must contend. There are 
few parents who are totally apathetic to their child’s needs. Al- 
though the psychiatric literature has emphasized guilt feelings and 
rejection among parents of handicapped children, the presence 
of such attitudes does not blind the parents to the needs of their 
child from an intellectual standpoint. It has also been our con- 
tinuing impression through the years of clinical contact with 
parents that these feelings are not nearly as prevalent nor intense 
as the psychiatric literature would have us believe. While such at- 
titudes must certainly be considered as a deterrent to having the 
parent comfortably serve as an auxiliary teacher, it is our belief 
that their incidence has been exaggerated. 

It is more likely that we must speak of varying degrees of in- 
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structional competence as general among all parents. Not only 
will such variation be noted among the parents of handicapped 
children, but our elementary colleagues will testify to great differ- 
ences among parents of nonhandicapped children as well. We 
must reiterate here: our concept of the parent as a teacher implies 
a societal obligation covering a range of behavioral learning far 
beyond the realm of academics. As we have previously pointed out, 
the parent is a total person and it is the parental totality as a 
learner, instructor, perceiver, housekeeper, or breadwinner which 
forms the composite to which the teacher relates. No mantle of 
wisdom cloaks the shoulders of the mother or the father enabling 
him to deal in some magical way with a special child. 

Whether we grade parents on some subjectively determined con- 
tinuum of teaching competency based upon economic or educa- 
tional levels, number of siblings to manage, level of sophistication 
in an area of disability, estimated level of child rearing success, 
or on any other factor, human beings being what they are leads to 
an inevitable distribution scatter. The teacher who desires to 
pursue the home auxiliary course is therefore forced to form some 
kind of estimate of competence to determine the complexity and 
duration of any assignment to be delegated to the parent. This 
is not an easy estimate to make since the judgment is clouded by 
variables which may or may not be significantly related to com- 
petence. Perhaps the safest estimates are derived from “pilot ex- 
periences” assigned to the parent and systematically evaluated by 
the teacher. 

The development of guilt feelings in the parent who has faith- 
fully promised the teacher to carry out some instructional chore 
and then, for one reason or another, has not been able to fulfill 
the assignment must also be classified on the negative side on this 
question. Many parents under the press of reality postpone, 
shorten, interrupt, and even forget the assigned lesson and thereby 
generate in themselves the feeling that they are not properly con- 
tributing to their child’s development. The likelihood that a home 
lesson can become an emotional tug-of-war spreading to other 
aspects of a relationship is another negative feature to be con- 
sidered. 
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Since it is true that a listing of negative aspects could be matched 
by a listing of positive aspects when we consider using the parent 
of the special child as an auxiliary tutor, the issue is not resolved. 
Convincing arguments can be set forth for both sides. Perhaps 
the more important variable is not the parent but the classroom 
teacher with a personal desire to involve the parent. One major 
fact must be set in perspective. The population of special educa- 
tion is composed of children with problems, and few teachers in 
any of the disability categories feel that they can cover all the areas 
of need in a day, week, month, semester, or even several years. It 
is a common and probably justifiable belief among teachers that 
the assignment to achieve learning competency among special chil- 
dren requires more manpower than is currently available in any 
given situation. The need for help is clearly evident. Whether 
such help is effectively forthcoming from teacher aides in the class- 
room, the utilization of parents as auxiliary instructors in the 
home, or from some other approach yet to be conceived is a 
matter for the future. ‘The need for teacher assistance is undeniable. 


Commercial Aids for Home Learning 


The bald fact of the matter is that the parent is being invited 
into the instructional field in countless commerical ways to assist 
his child in academic learning. Advertising has carefully exploited 
the theme that parents owe it to their children to provide a range 
of educational opportunities, and in subtle ways has placed the 
message of possible academic insufficiency in crowded classrooms 
before the American parent. A large variety of attractively pack- 
aged learning aids for arithmetic, spelling, reading, speech, writing, 
and form discrimination beckon to the devoted parent from dis- 
play counters of local department stores and supermarkets. The 
appeal is made to “prepare a child for school learning” or “im- 
prove some function.” The suspicion that a child is having some 
problems in reading based upon parental observation or direct 
comment from the child’s teacher is sufficient incentive to a parent 
to risk making a moderately priced purchase in the interest of 
remediation. The rapid growth in volume and variety of such 
do-it-yourself kits for education is ample evidence that the Ameri- 
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can parent has “received the message.” Extremely few of these aids 
bear any legend that they were designed to meet the educational 
needs of special childfen but such absence of reference has not been 
a deterrent to purchase. There is clear evidence that with or with- 
out benefit of teacher counsel and guidance a sizable percentage 
of the nation’s parents have in fact adopted a self defined role of 
auxiliary teacher. 

Most special class teachers have literally been forced to commit 
themselves to one side or the other on this issue of a parent 
auxiliary. It is time, therefore, to make our own bias on this 
matter clear. First we must come squarely to grips with the fact 
that teachers in some areas have relied upon parents as auxiliary 
instructors. This reality cannot be ignored. It is very likely that 
a strong statement of argument against such practice would have 
only minimal influence upon those teachers who value this practice. 
Hence our first intent is to recognize this incidence and attempt to 
set forth a number of suggestions which might serve to increase 
the effectiveness of such a program in which the teacher is already 
active on this scene. 


Source of Guidelines 

The following suggestions have been derived from three major 
sources: (a) generalizations drawn from comments made by hun- 
dreds of teachers who have assigned such tasks to parents, (b) the 
research interview responses given by both mothers and fathers of 
handicapped children on this specific topic in a study of child rear- 
ing practices (Barsch, 1968) and from (c) intensive group counsel- 
ing experiences with parents of children with learning disabilities 
(Barsch, 1961) and literally thousands of private instructionally 
oriented counseling sessions with parents. ‘These three sources 
form an experiential composite which has yielded a set of clinically 
effective guidelines to define a parent tutorial situation in the 
area of academic learning. Those teachers who have used these 
guidelines have reported them to be of value in structuring home- 
work. 


Independent Homework 
The following recommendations are made for assignment of in- 
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dependent work to be done by the Pere after school hours and 
without parental participation. 


L 
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Assignments should require no more than 30 to 45 minutes. 
Lengthier time spans convert the situation to a chore and 
have questionable value to learning. On a continuing basis, 
assignments are more effective when shorter time periods of 
10 to 15 minutes are the regular practice. 

If assignments are to be given at all, they should be given 
daily in the same amount. The content may vary from day 
to day but the regularity should not. The most effective 
schedule has been one of assigning each of the 5 school days 
to one content area of the curriculum, such as Monday for a 
reading assignment, Tuesday for arithmetic, Wednesday for 
spelling, etc. This assignment schedule is worked out early in 
the semester with children participating actively in the forma- 
tion of the schedule. The schedule is communicated to the 
parents. A matching schedule is placed in ready view in both 
the classroom and home and the child has an index card—a 
personal desk copy—for ready reference. Under this type of 
orientation there is no question in the mind of the teacher, 
pupil, or parent whether homework will be assigned. It is 
only a question of defining the particular assignment. 

The homework is to be done at the same time each day. The 
choice may vary according to family practice and the in- 
dividual child, but setting a fixed time for homework has 
proven effective. Over the years the most frequently used 
period has been directly following the evening meal. 

The homework should be performed each time in the same 
place in the home. In instances in which each day has been 
assigned to a different subject, some parents have found it 
to be a valuable practice to assign a home area per subject, 
e.g., reading tasks are performed at the kitchen table, arith- 
metic in the playroom, spelling in the bedroom, and so on. 
Obviously the available working spaces within the home be- 
come a factor in using this method. Fixed space for home- 
work has proven to be an important construct for children. 
The parent should be available to the child for consultation 
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but should not participate in the work unless requested to do 
so by the child. Upon completion of the assignment the 
parent should note the time spent on the task and write his 
signature on the work sheet. Proper structure of lessons will 
bring the activity within the competence level of the child 
and suggest minimal requirements for parental consultation. 
If it is possible to do so the child should be provided with a 
working surface slanted to 20 degrees for all writing and 
reading tasks. Tasks involving construction should be per- 
formed on a flat surface. Some parents have made such a 
sloped surface by setting a 20x 18 inch piece of plywood on 
a fixed slanted support. Such construction provides a port- 
able unit which can be stored, set on any table, or even used 
while lying in a prone position. A flat low gloss paint of 
dull grey color should be used to cover the working surface. 
Natural daylight is the preferred illumination. If lessons are 
performed at night the working surface should be lighted 
by some form of direct light arranged to shine from behind 
the learner on to the surface. The most effective position for 
placement is slightly overhead behind the left shoulder for 
right handed performers and behind the right shoulder for 
the left handed. The remainder of the surround should also 
be lighted. The light on the working surface should be 
approximately three times brighter than the illumination 
of the general surround. Because of the many postural adap- 
tations made by many children, the parent should experiment 
with the lamp in various positions to eliminate shadows on 
the working surface. 

Learners vary. If a child is not perturbed by music from a 
radio and asks to have it playing as a background to his 
study this request should be honored. The auditory back- 
ground may be a necessary requirement for his particular 
learning comfort. Research has now confirmed the fact that 
“absolute quiet” is not a prerequisite for efficiency in study. 
A music background is commonplace in daily living for most 
of our society and is not nearly as detrimental to concentra- 
tion as once was supposed. 
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9. Prior to the initiation of the task the parent should confer 
with the child to make sure that all papers, books, pencils, 
erasers, rulers, or other necessary tools are present. Searching 
for supplies in the midst of a task often serves as a deterrent 
to efficient completion. 

10. The parent should not comment on the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the assignment. The parental signature simply 
verifies the completion of the assigned task but does not 
certify the accuracy. Essentially the viewpoint is one of honor- 
ing the “contract’’ between the pupil and the teacher for in- 
dependent work. A parent may comment on neatness, speed, 
and promptness but should leave evaluative comments con- 
cerning accuracy to the classroom teacher. 


These ten simple rules serve to make independent homework 
productive and have proven valuable in work with the mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, aphasic, deaf, blind, and those 
with specific learning disabilities. Homework assignments need 
not be limited to academic subject tasks but may encompass such 
simple (?) requests as, “Draw 20 squares of different sizes on a 
sheet of paper,” or “Draw four different types of houses on the 
same sheet of paper.” A variety of perceptual exercises can be 
structured in this manner to prepare learners for an academic 
future as well as to enhance the perceptual efficiency of those who 
are already academic subject performers. When the child is given 
optimally sound surroundings for learning, he is liberated to 
pursue the task without environmental encumbrance. It has been 
our continuing contention that a learner is often prevented from 
attaining full learning efficiency by the discomfort of his working 
environment. 

The rules are primer simple and based upon scientific evidence 
from body mechanics, vision, audition, physiology, and psychology. 
Adherence to these rules will increase the probability of success- 
ful learning experiences. 


Parent-Dependent Homework 


The parent-dependent homework process must also take into ac- 
count the setting of a proper physical environment for learning so 
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all pertinent rules listed above must be considered. In addition, a 
series of rules pertaining to the parent as a tutor must also be 


included: 
1. 


~ 


No parent should be asked to “work” with a child on a given 
topic as a casual suggestion from a teacher. If the need is 
present and the teacher wishes to gain the auxiliary service of 
the parent, the parent is entitled to a briefing session from 
the teacher regarding the specific objectives of the assignment, 
the teaching approach to be employed, and a system of evalu- 
ating response. In most instances the teacher expects and 
intends that the parent will continue working with the child 
over a period of time. Consequently a lesson plan spanning 
time must be prestructured in general terms by the teacher. 
The parent should be informed regarding the sequence of 
learning in the selected area and be sufficiently briefed so 
as to advance the learner from simple to progressively more 
complex performance. From the beginning, conferences should 
be scheduled at regular intervals so both parties can co- 
operatively evaluate response and progress and thus modify 
future plans accordingly. Unless a parent fully understands 
the purpose of the lessons and the use of instructional equip- 
ment and procedures, the mission is likely to be fraught with 
much uncertainty. 

If at all possible the teacher should supply the required learn- 
ing materials. 

The tutoring should be regularly scheduled 5 days per week 
for short periods of time in a fixed place in the home setting. 
The preferred instructional position is to sit beside the 
learner on his nonpreferred side slightly behind the frontal 
plane of the learner’s body so as not to interfere with the 
performer’s working surface. This position often requires 
some rearrangement of the lighting and applies only to those 
learning tasks during which the performer is seated and work- 
ing on a sloped surface. 

If the learner’s hands must be manipulated by the tutor to 
“get the feel of an action,” it is best to stand directly behind 
the learner in the same horizontal plane, guiding the learning 
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hand or hands in appropriate patterns of movement. 

Insofar as possible, instructional directives should be reduced 
to the most simple telegraphic terms which can convey the 
requirements of the task. Attempting to achieve a dual objec- 
tive of language learning along with a performance task 
frequently results in detriment to both goals. Only when the 
lesson is frankly intended to emphasize receptive language 
development should the words of direction depart from a 
principle of utmost simplicity. In such cases progressive com- 
plexity of the directive message may become the intended 
goal. The intent of the lesson must always be considered but 
adherence to a rule of directive language simplicity is a gen- 
eral principle for increasing performance efficiency. 

The parent should arrange the lesson time so as to prevent 
interruption from siblings, callers, or other demands. “‘Squeez- 
ing the lesson in” while preparing the evening meal scarcely 
permits a mother’s undivided attention to her teaching re- 
sponsibility. We consider this point of sufficient importance 
to recommend that parents should not even begin the lesson 
unless they can guarantee their full attention to the learner. 
The learning problems of the special child are sufficiently 
pressing and the time available to resolve them so precious 
for all concerned that undivided attention is crucial to success. 
For many of the children concerned, the lack of minor skills 
and the inability to sustain attentiveness, process language, 
and reciprocally cooperate with a teaching process constitute 
a quartet of interferrants which are in constant evidence. In 
the face of this quartet the usual recourse of the parent (and 
sometimes the classroom teacher) is to intensify the verbal 
demand. This insistence rarely produces lasting results. In 
20 years of clinical experience with these problems, we have 
developed a “rule of thumb’—it is better to settle for 2 to 5 
minutes of solid learning than to insist upon full completion 
and run the risk of disrupting the situation and creating a 
negative set. We can well appreciate the strong belief held 
by many parents and teachers which is expressed by the state- 
ment, “He needs firmness. He needs to know that you mean 
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business.”” We also respect the probability that such a state- 
ment represents a majority opinion. In spite of the majority, 
our own experience has continued to prove this an unworthy 
belief. Our concern must always be focused upon the long 
range goal of developing an independent seeker of informa- 
tion searching for information upon which to base a more 
complex system of adaptation. With such a goal in mind it 
hardly seems likely that the conventional wisdom of firmness 
is calculated to generate independent search. Our own prefer- 
ence has been to exercise a creative ingenuity in devising a 
distraction proof enticement to learning. 

Consequently we consider it an imperative rule that the 
parent settle for what he can get in the way of full coopera- 
tion and seek a more imaginative method to hold attention 
in preference to the firmness approach. It must always be 
remembered that the lesson is a daily occurrence and the tutor 
expects to expose the learner to another experience tomorrow. 
We have consistently found it wiser to settle for less today and 
structure in hope for more tomorrow. 

A final rule for the parent-tutorial situation is a requirement 
to maintain a written record of observations made during 
each tutoring session. The parent should note specific re- 
sponses in order to report such behaviors to the classroom 
teacher at the checking conference. Many clues to learning 
will be uncovered in this manner. Such recording provides 
the discussion content for the next conference and assists the 
teacher in making plans for future lessons. 


These rules in combination with the previous rules given for 
independent homework may initially appear to be a formidable 
set of regulations. Compliance is likely to tax even the dedicated 
parent. Many successful parents may not follow all of the rules, 
but establishment of the rules sets a guideline for those who wish 
to enter upon such a course. Relaxation of these rules may be 


warranted in certain cases and for certain forms of instruction, 


but experience has shown that when they are ignored, results are 
rarely profitable for the parent, child, or teacher. 
This is all by way of saying that the utilization of the parent 
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as auxiliary instructor to accomplish classroom oriented academic 
forms of learning is not a casual matter of an interested parent, 
a needing child, and a desperate teacher. There is more to this 
problem than good intentions. If it is contemplated as an auxiliary 
approach, it is imperative that all three parties concerned dedicate 
themselves to proper procedures, thereby significantly enhancing 
the probability of achieving progress. 

As we have previously indicated, our own experiences contra- 
indicate the use of the parent as an auxiliary tutor for academic 
learning. We do not perceive the parental role to be an extension 
of the disciplinary procedures of the teacher, the speech therapist, 
or the occupational therapist. The full enactment of the parental 
role as a child rearer encompasses thousands of varied learning 
situations in a nonending stream. 

We are more inclined to study the dynamics of child rearing to 
discover the many ways the parent can incorporate sound and 
established principles of learning into the day by day family pro- 
cess of shaping behavior. We regard child rearing to be an 
instructional process of sufficient import to deserve singular iden- 
tity. It seems wiser to seek parental methods of child rearing which 
are consonant with classroom learning as a reciprocal interweaving 
of two instructional methodologies seeking to simultaneously serve 
the learner. The parent conducts a curriculum called child rear- 
ing. The teacher conducts a curriculum called academics, language 
development, or perceptual training. Both seek to advance the 
learner to greater levels of complexity. A method must be found 
to profitably mesh the two “professional” disciplines. 

Such a method is described in the next chapter. 
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A Bicurricular Approach to Learning 


Child rearing is the curriculum of parenthood. It is the obligation 
imposed upon each mother and father for each offspring of their 
union. Although sociologists, anthropologists, and ecologists have 
reported historical variations from culture to culture, tribe to tribe, 
and generation to generation, it has been a historical universal to 
hold the parent responsible in some manner for the adulthood of 
the child. The instructional process for the major lessons of life 
has always been a parental province even when a variety of sur- 
rogates have been assigned by the society or have fortuitously as- 
sumed the role. It is a fulltime occupation and a biological com- 
mitment. 

The evolvement of that curriculum in terms of learning prin- 
ciples and theory deserves intensive and continuing study. Perhaps 
the most crucial area for such investigation is the period from 
infancy to school entry because of the fundamental nature of 
learning during that period. The scope of this book, however, is 
limited to the study of parent-child-teacher relationships and there- 
fore we shall confine this section to discussing the interweaving of 
the child rearing curriculum and the school curriculum. It must 
clearly be recognized that we are beginning this discussion “in the 
middle of the story.”” Much has gone on before which is significant- 
ly relevant to the current situation. With proper respect for that 
prologue to school learning we can take up the examination of the 
topic at an advanced point in time—the school period. 

It is our conviction that the parent of the special child is a 
neglected therapeutic resource on the rehabilitation scene. Pro- 
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fessional failure to discover a set of procedures to effectively engage 
the parent to the learning advantage of the child has been a weak- 
ness in the construction of a solid rehabilitation model. We have 
recently set forth our conceptualizations to remedy this situation 
at the infancy level (Barsch, 1967), at the preschool age (Barsch, 
1967), and at the elementary and high school period (Barsch, 
1967). The explication of our concept of a parent counselor as a 
significant new professional at the community school level is 
germane to our present discussion. 


The Parent Counselor 

A parent counselor specifically trained in his role could be em- 
ployed by a school system to assume responsibility for parental re- 
lationships at all levels of special education. Interpretation of 
school policy, curricula, and teacher objectives would be one duty. 
Another activity would be counseling groups on a continuing basis. 
A most important obligation would be the exploration of ways to 
reinforce the specifics of classroom learning in related child rearing 
techniques. 

A realistic appraisal of the current pressing national needs for 
significant increases in the teaching corps in special education and 
the increase of teaching preparation programs in colleges and uni- 
versities forces us to the reluctant acceptance of a low priority 
status for the school parent counselor. Such a professional may be 
a long time in coming to the educational scene. 


Because of our conviction on the merit of this general concept, 
however, we are reluctant to put it in cold storage for a remote 
time retrieval. Instead we see some possibility for a partial fulfill- 
ment of the need in extending the scope of teacher function to 
incorporate this new dimension of special education. We are 
cognizant of the professional burden currently carried by special 
education teachers, but feel compelled to suggest an extension. 
Contact with thousands of dedicated special teachers during the 
past 10 years has convinced us of the readiness of the special teacher 
to “do just a little bit more” if the extra effort will result in an 
advantage to the development of the children enrolled in the class. 
These experiences and observations generate a high degree of con- 
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fidence in assigning the early stages of exploring a bicurricular ap- 
proach to the special child into the dedicated hands of the teachers 
of special education. 


Teachers are accustomed to models and outlines, and our treat- 
ment of the bicurricular approach will proceed along those lines. 
We can explain this concept of partnership best by setting forth a 
model proposal of how we would conduct such an exploration if 
the opportunity were present. 


A few explanatory notes are necessary in prologue. The ideas to 
be set forth have equal application in a group or individual setting. 
They apply to one parent or many—to one child or many. 

The classroom is a learning laboratory where, day after day, 
experiments are conducted based upon certain hypotheses. These 
hypotheses are supported by specific beliefs about learning, and 
lead to the formulation of an experiment. A particular method 
of teaching a given item is chosen with the expectation that it 
will insure the greatest incidence of success. When the expected 
success does not occur the teacher must seek a different method. 
Teaching, in this manner, can be viewed as a succession of experi- 
ments to be evaluated, restructured, and pursued, or discontinued 
according to results. Taking this view, the classroom becomes a 
learning laboratory. It is a setting where certain activities are 
programed to achieve an advancing state of learning. 


Learning Laboratory in the Home 
This same model of thought can be applied to the family situation 
with the home characterized as a learning laboratory. Every parent 
in some manner pursues an experimental course of formulating a 
hypothesis, designing an approach, evaluating results, and deciding 
on the basis of those results that a course of action should be con- 
tinued or changed. Whereas the teacher’s hypothesis may be direct- 
ed toward the best way to teach cursive writing the parent hypo- 
thesis may be directed toward the best way to get the child to 
put away his toys. Both formulate, act in response to that formula- 
tion, and evaluate their results. 

When put into action the parental hypothesis is a child rearing 
experiment and the teacher’s hypothesis is an educational experi- 
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ment. Both types are inextricably related to learning. It is the 
concept of the home as a learning laboratory which must guide 
the teacher in bringing the bicurricular approach to reality. 

In the normal course of family living the child literally has 
thousands of opportunities for learning. Toileting, washing, eating, 
bathing, dressing, sand play, block building—the list of learnings 
is endless. There are rules of family conduct to be learned, games 
to be mastered, and boundaries to be heeded. The child must 
learn where things are located and how to restore them. He must 
learn what can be fixed and what cannot. 

Through it all the child is learning to refine his visual and 
auditory discriminations, gain greater finesse in his movements, 
appreciate the textures of his world, and become sensitive to inter- 
personal nuances. The details of attention become increasingly more 
minute. He progresses from simple to complex learnings with each 
passing day. The magnitude of learning which occurs in the home 
laboratory far surpasses the amount of learning which takes place 
in the classroom. To direct and steer home learning in a com- 
panion course with his classroom learning is a logical partnership 
to optimize the learning in both settings. 

By the time a child is accepted into a special class, regardless 
of diagnosis, he has acquired a considerable amount of knowledge. 
Most children walk, talk, toilet themselves, know that fire burns, 
recognize a bandaid, and can ride a tricycle. There are some who 
are more knowledgeable than others due to less impairment or 
better parental teaching. In spite of great variations in preschool 
learning among special populations it must be recognized that the 
child has been continually learning in the informal instructional 
setting of the home. Few parents regard themselves as teachers, 
reserving that title for those professionals employed by the school. 
Parental tutelage is carried on as an expression of parenthood. 
It is also true that parents tend to think of the learning which 
occurs as a result of classroom work as being completely different 
in character than the learning in the home. 

The first step in implementing the bicurricular approach re- 
quires the teacher to dispel the notion of separateness in learning. 
Whether he does this in individual session or conducts a group 
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meeting, the fundamental principle that learning is learning when- 
ever it takes place must be established as the first rule of thought. 
Even though the content matter of child rearing differs from the 
content of the academically oriented classroom, the same learner 
participates and learns both contents. 


Common Aims and Problems 

The parent must be helped to recognize three essential facts: (a) 
the dynamic learner is the same learner in the classroom and the 
home in spite of differences in content and response; (b) the 
terminology which the professional would employ to characterize 
the learning difficulties of the child is not simply a description of 
his problem in the classroom but has equal application to his 
learning in the home; and (c) the parent has a definite role to 
play in the child’s school learning in association with the pro- 
fessionally trained teacher. ‘The two worlds of learning are not 
separated. 

The perceptual disturbance referred to in the psychologist’s re- 
port is not a cloak of difficulty which the child puts on as soon 
as he enters the classroom. It is also present and active in the 
family learning situation. The child’s difficulties in receiving 
language are equally in evidence at home and in school. The 
auditory discrimination problem which concerns the teacher in 
the child’s effort to learn to read also concerns the parent in the 
child’s recognition and response to the words of direction which 
are a regular part of family learning. Each problem noted in the 
classroom is in some manner replicated in the child’s home. It 
could not be otherwise. 


This thinking leads to the formulation of the first two basic con- 
structs of the bicurricular approach to the special child. 


1. ‘The parent and the teacher must hold an abiding orientation 
to learning in their respective domains and be prepared to 
share such orientation to the advantage of the child. 


2. The parent must become a sensitive observer and reporter of 
the home manifestation of the learning characteristics which 
concern the teacher. 
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Understanding Through Observation 

The variety of terms used by teachers and school psychologists to 
describe the particular problems in learning which impede the 
child’s progess must not only be given to parents as a diagnostic 
litany but must also be brought to their level of understanding, 
giving insight in the child rearing situation. Unfortunately the 
usual interpretation received by parents tends to convey the notion 
that the child’s perceptual, motor, and emotional difficulties are 
somehow limited to expression when he is confronted with school 
learning. To help the parent understand the meaning of these 
diagnostic terms as the conditions are manifest in the prosaic busi- 
ness of family affairs, the teacher must first concentrate upon 
heightening the observational sensitivity of the parent. 

Item by item the teacher should list the negative characteristics 
in a child’s learning pattern, in professional terminology and 
parenthetically in simple language, not as though he were mount- 
ing a bill of particulars leading to conviction or dismissal but 
rather to develop an observational checklist for the parent. The 
itemized listing may be given to the parent in lump sum or de- 
livered one item at a time but the question posed to the parent 
should be a persisting inquiry, “How does this trait or characteristic 
manifest itself in the home situation?” ‘The report of the parent 
may constitute the content of the next parent teacher conference. 
The teacher must constantly keep in mind that the parent does 
not perceive the child from the same frame of reference as he— 
the teacher—does. Consequently the technique of directed observa- 
tion is intended to initiate a common frame of reference. 

Our experience has consistently shown that parents usually have 
given little thought to the behavior of their child in terms of vari- 
ables which are significant to classroom learning. A directed period 
of observation is a perceptual training experience for the parent 
aimed at calling attention to those behavioral traits which have 
educational significance. It serves to establish a common language 
between parent and teacher and helps the teacher to gain valuable 
knowledge regarding the total character of various negative learn- 
ing traits. 
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In the mechanics of such directed observing the teacher sys- 
tematically defines the ‘observational targets for the parent, arranges 
for the parent to report on his observations, and integrates the 
family and school observations into a single unit to the mutual 
advantage to both parties. If the teacher could establish no more 
advanced relationship with the parent than this first step of ob- 
servational sensitivity to the replication of school learning traits 
in the home, this effort alone would make a significant contribu- 
tion to the mutual growth of both parties and have important 
consequences for the child’s learning. Simply helping parents to 
“look in the right places” is a significant accomplishment. 

When the teacher attempts this first effort at directing parental 
observation with the mothers and fathers of a class, he will un- 
doubtedly be impressed by sensitivity variations among the parents. 
Some will need only a few clues from the teacher and will return 
to the next conference with an abundant supply of pertinent ob- 
servation while others with the same set of clues will report only 
meager amounts’ of information. It is wiser for the teacher to be 
concerned about devising and structuring techniques for improy- 
ing the observational sensitivity of the parent who has little to 
report than to accept the implication that a meager report indicates 
that the particular trait is not manifest in the family situation. If a 
trait is manifest in school, it is manifest in the home. It may be 
disguised in various forms but it is a part of this child and is 
not selectively donned for the classroom. Parental failure to ob- 
serve such manifestations in the home must be taken to imply a 
need for sharpening the sensitivity of the parent rather than dis- 
missing the behavioral absence as insignificant. 

When the parent reports no home evidence of the trait in 
question, the teacher must devise some form of experience in the 
home calculated to produce the behavior in order for the parent 
to be confronted with the particular dilemma. It must always be 
remembered that the observations of the parents must be directed 
to commonplace home events for evidence of the target behaviors 
and not directed to parental effort to deal with school oriented 
tasks. 

The observational stage is intended to serve as a basic training 
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period for the fulfillment of an enduring partnership. It is further 
intended to define boundaries for each party and to establish the 
common content for a reciprocating effort to optimize learning. 
Once the observational role of the parent has been defined it be- 
comes possible for the parent to match home observations with 
classroom observations as a part of the mutual effort. 


Formulation of Objectives 

Mutual observations lead to the formulation of therapeutic objec- 
tives for both parties. ‘The parent, with teacher assistance, devises 
a program of home attention to remedial procedures within the 
family situation while the teacher plots a classroom strategy to 
reduce the effect of the same behavior. 

In each of the groupings in the complex of special education, 
teachers have been busy for years devising specialized techniques 
to gain sustained attention, improve visual and auditory discrimi- 
nation, and to develop perception of forms and colors. While each 
teacher will no doubt confess that even after many years of experi- 
ence there are frequent moments of uncertainty as to a precise 
and guaranteed way to modify learner response in the desired 
direction, it is nonetheless true that every teacher has discovered 
some techniques which are used with a high level of confidence. 
These techniques, as well as those which are tried by the teacher 
in a frankly experimental approach, must be converted into a basic 
body of technology to be communicated to the parent. The precise 
technique which the teacher may use to insure the holding of the 
visual line in reading from left to right may have little direct 
significance for the parent seeking to gain compliance in home 
activities, but the teacher’s rationale for his technique and the 
objective of the technique may readily be translated into a method 
for the parent to insure the accurate perception of directions in 
making a model airplane. 

In the bicurricular approach some consideration must be given 
to the various methods which might be structured for the parents 
in their part of the teaching situation. For example, a parent 
might contribute to the child’s learning by simply emphasizing 
certain sensitivities in the regular course of daily living. Another 
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strategy could be structuring special activities in the family situa- 
tion which are informal but directed toward the same objective 
as are specific formal sequences in the classroom. Such activities 
may be structured in the classroom with the teacher and parent 
conferring on a specific area of learning and attempting to devise 
specific household activities to coincide with the current classroom 
concern. Still another strategy is to map out a particular sequence 
of home activities to be carried on regularly throughout the year 
along a general line of stimulation. To pursue this strategy the 
teacher and parent plan home activities which are not likely to 
be covered in the class and yet which influence a particular area 
of learning efficiency. A typical example of this strategy has been 
the emergence of the perceptual motor programs which can be 
carried on independently in the home and make a contribution 
to the child’s classroom learning. An exposition of such a home 
oriented program is available in Barsch (1968). Still another 
strategy may be listed as a perceptual tutoring experience with a 
variety of commercial devices and aids which are not identical 
to school materials. Here again it is essential that the teacher 
participate in the planning and selection of such activity in order 
to maintain the closest possible relationship of such effort to the 
current learning in the classroom. 

The particular strategy to be employed depends upon (a) the 
energy, creativity, and dedication of the teacher; (b) the specific 
nature of the child’s problem; (c) the sensitivity and readiness 
of the parent; and (d) the number of opportunities for parent 
teacher conferences. In time, all strategies may be attempted with 
some parents while other parents may be able to manage only 
one strategy. 

The simplest strategy is to have the parent emphasize, in the 
regular course of daily living, certain concepts and constructs di- 
rectly related to current schoolwork. An elaboration of this learn- 
ing strategy, using arithmetic as an example, is as follows. ‘The 
teacher in the classroom may program special activities aimed at 
developing quantitative thinking. He seeks to establish arithmetic 
competencies which are eventually expressed as addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division in formal computation processes 
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in workbooks, chalkboard exercises, and ditto sheets. One class may 
be struggling with setting the basic serial order of numbers and 
concentrating upon the quantity represented in the written num- 
eral, and another class may be unraveling the mysteries of frac- 
tions. The level of concentration may vary from class to class but 
quantitative processes will be an integral part of the curriculum. 
Regardless of the current level of numerical functioning the intent 
is to bring the learners to a point of working problems on paper. 
Certainly there is the hope that all levels of computational pro- 
cessing will be learned for life and transferred from the classroom 
to practical daily use. 

Practice in counting, graphic display of numerals, specific drill 
exercises in adding or subtracting, and actual workbook sheets may 
initially appear to be a simple technique for involving the parent 
in such learning. The avoidance of such an approach is exactly 
what is intended in the bicurricular method. The teacher recognizes 
that a formal approach to computation represents the school’s 
obligation. The parental partnership in the development of com- 
putational efficiency must therefore be expressed in the child rear- 
ing province separated from the formalities of the workbook 
exercises. 


Common Aims—Different Strategies 

It is the dynamics of arithmetic in the home which requires further 
clarification. After a preliminary assessment of what the child 
already knows and where he is, the teacher must indicate to the 
parent whether the child is ready to move on to the next level 
or requires some specialized help. If the child is ready to move 
ahead the teacher outlines the quantitative concept which will be 
emphasized next. If the child is not ready, the teacher outlines the 
specific concepts which are not clearly understood, and helps the 
parent to see the relevance of those concepts to the advanced 
process. 

Whether the analysis suggests a remedial or a supportive pro- 
gram for the home, the general procedure must remain the same. 
The goal of the parent is to reinforce school learning in a multi- 
plicity of family experiences, avoiding the duplication of school 
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learning. The parent provides functional opportunities on an in- 
formal basis for the child to explore, refine, aud integrate his 
school learning in day by day living experiences. Instead of the 
workbook exercise, the parent must find ways to expose the child 
to quantitative processing in the family situation. 

Although the modern math programs developed in recent years 
have made deeper inroads into regular elementary and secondary 
programs than into special education, there are many special 
classes in which such programs have been adopted. The basic 
concepts of modern math are designed to produce more economical 
and insightful methods of quantitative processing. The simple 
principles which undergird the total system of quantitative con- 
ceptualizations must be regarded as basic for all children, whether 
they are enrolled in regular or special classes. We have emphasized 
modern math because three of the basic constructs of the system 
lend themselves readily to illustrations of how parents might rein- 
force school learning without becoming tutors on a formal level. 
Set, equation, and line are three basic constructs of the modern 
math program. 

Once the parent grasps the concept of the set, he simply calls 
sets to the child’s attention with silverware, dresser drawers, light 
poles in the block, number of houses on one side of the street, 
cars in a driveway—hundreds of opportunities to point out an 
example of a set. When the child arranges toys, puts canned goods 
on a shelf, sets the table, sorts the wash, or dusts the furniture, the 
parent is providing experiences that reflect the universality of sets. 
The reinforcement from the parent is always casual and non- 
demanding. No immediate requirement is placed before the child 
to pass a test on whether or not he knows the concept. 

The concept of equation is one of balance. When two sides are 
not equal, there is some form of imbalance. Too heavy, too light, 
too wide, too narrow, and dozens of other distortions are always 
relatable to some midline. Setting equal amounts on either side 
of a midline for balance can be the guiding principle for structur- 
ing play and work experiences around the home. The parent, 
keeping the concept of equation in mind, points out the universal 
incidence of equations in everyday life with casual persistence. 
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When something tips over, the parent uses the opportunity to 
point out an inequality in the thrusting and counter thrusting 
of the leg. Again, the possible examples represent an endless list- 
ing of occurring events. While every parent, at one time or another, 
points out lessons in mathematics or physics, it is unlikely that 
such pointing out is deliberately intended to coincide with a 
particular aspect of current school learning. 

The concept of line can be brought to the child’s attention in 
a variety of ways. First, attention should be called to point of 
origin and point of termination of any type of line. Care should 
be taken to have the child become visually, auditorially, tactually, 
and kinesthetically aware of beginning and end. He may visually 
track a phone wire stretched from pole to pole, listen to a sound 
until it fades, touch the edges of an object, or walk or jump in 
a straight line. Next, the parent must call attention to intersecting 
lines which allow for change of direction. Architecture, traffic 
lines, and distant views can be used as examples. 

The critical point here is that the parent does not, at any time, 
have the child sit at the kitchen table for a formal lesson on sets, 
equations, or lines. Instead, the parent deliberately saturates the 
day by day environment with family opportunities to explore these 
three constructs in real life, making certain that the child is aware 
that “here is another example of what the teacher is trying to help 
you learn.” It is a process of perceptual sensitization. 

It is a common phenomenon of perception that the driver who 
is contemplating the possibility of buying a new car becomes 
progressively more aware of the new cars on the road. Driving is 
no longer casual. Each new car is sighted and inspected. If the 
driver has a particular model of car in mind, he is surprised to 
note the high incidence of such cars on the road or in the parking 
lot. Eventually, he makes his decision, buys the car, and drives it 
as his own, but for quite a while he is either delighted or em- 
barrassed to note another car “exactly like ours.” 

It is a period of perceptual sensitization directed toward a 
target goal. ‘This same phenomenon of awareness of the multiple 
incidence of set, equation, and line is what the parent is seeking 
to achieve for the child in relationship to computation. The child 
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is saturated with the concept through a casual bombardment of 
experiencing calculated’ by the parent to coincide with the current 
learning demand in school. The child is perceptually sensitized to 
the incidence of set, equation, and line as universal phenomena, 
notable in everyday living, and not isolated to the pages of the 
modern math workbook. His world temporarily seems to abound 
in equations, sets, and lines. 


Informality Is Basic 

It is imperative that the parent structure such experiencing as a 
casual process, avoiding any effort to drill or insist upon response. 
It should not be like school but rather a casual topic of incidental 
conversation. The parent must also accept whatever response may 
be forthcoming from the child. If the child appears relatively 
unimpressed by these parental illustrations, the parent should not 
be discouraged. Persistent, comfortable, and casual direction will 
have its appropriate effect. By helping the child to achieve the 
generalization of.these constructs across a wide variety of daily 
experiences, the parent is actually being far more helpful than if 
he were to sit at the kitchen table in a formal tutorial session on 
the same construct. Through this saturation process, the parent 
adds a dimension to the child’s learning which cannot be achieved 
in a regular classroom. When both the teacher and the parent are 
assured that the three constructs are understood by the child, the 


saturation process can be discontinued and the next target can be 
defined. 


The same concept of casual saturation can be applied to the de- 
velopment of circularity, squareness, triangularity, and overlapping 
geometric forms for the child. Experiences with the meaning of 
nouns, verbs, prepositions, etc., can follow with the same pro- 
cedure. Sensitivity to visual, auditory, and textural details can be 
developed by following the same course. 

A common problem among special children is an inability to 
accept changes in the routine of the classroom program without 
considerable behavioral upset. If this is the particular problem of 
the child, the parent and teacher can devise a system for intro- 
ducing changes in routine in the family situation under the benign 
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circumstances of the home. In this case, the parents deliberately 
devise ways to modify family routine, such as a different place at 
the table, different bathroom schedules, changes in shopping 
routines, and so on. 

For auditory and communicative sensitivity experiences, the 
parent can whisper to the child one day, exaggerate the loudness 
of speech the next day, talk very fast on the third day, talk in an 
expanded, slow rate on the fourth day, and sing directions on the 
fifth day. The parent can devise similar household tasks, which 
in a day by day progression involve greater amounts of time to 
assist the child in building a sustaining power. 

Parents can give special consideration to the language of direc- 
tion by using telegraphic speech or holding visual contact with 
the child each time a direction is given. Searching activities can 
be planned to deliberately send the child on errands of retrieval 
in various parts of the house which require him to search for the 
desired object. Multiples of recall is another topic for household 
effort. In a planned program of fetching activity, the parent 
gradually increases the fetching requirement from one to two to 
three objects, at first located together and then gradually widely 
separated. The compounding of directives to be recalled by the 
child as he moves to respond is gradually made more complex. 

Parents can emphasize the sounds of the world by calling the 
child’s attention to various noises through casual comment, rather 
than taking for granted that because they, as parents, are aware 
of the sound, their child is also aware. In such an emphasis, the 
parent consistently notes minor sounds and characterizes them as 
different from, louder than, or higher than other sounds as though 
he were constructing a sound world for the child item by item. 
Attention to minor visual details can also become a regular pattern 
for the parent in pointing out thousands of minor details in the 
world. Here the parent might well take the thought of helping 
the child to note the fine print of the world as a guideline for 
increasing visual sensitivity. The textures of the world can be 
called to the child’s attention in hundreds of ways. 

Once the teacher acquires the concept of using the home situa- 
tion as an experiential reinforcing agent by structuring family 
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situations to reach the classroom objectives with nonclassroom tech- 
niques, the number of opportunities becomes endless. It is only 
a matter of thinking through the educational objective, and then 
casting the objective into home terms. 

Two points are of major import in the bicurricular method. 
First, parents must be brought to a state of awareness that the 
routine affairs of the family and various simple activities are 
significantly related to the child’s learning in the classroom. 
Consequently, the family situation is not compartmentalized as 
unrelated, but is rather regarded as a supportive and advancing 
component of school learning. Secondly, parents must acquire a 
terminology of educational definitions, and learn to identify child 
rearing situations in learning terms. Parents must learn to view 
themselves as a vital element in the resolution of the child’s 
aphasia, distractibility, perseveration, visual perceptual problems, 
etc., holding a set of objectives similar to the teacher’s. 

The teacher, on the other hand, must dedicate himself to de- 
vising suggestions for use in the home that are aimed at common 
goals, but that are consistently child rearing in nature and char- 
acter. 

The bicurricular method, appropriately applied, provides the 
child with a unified program operating both at home and in 
school. The therapeutic process is continuing not only during 
school hours, but is continually being reinforced in the home 
situation. It is a system for providing therapy 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. The sharp division which traditionally exists be- 
tween home and school is educationally wasteful in dealing with 
the problems of the special child. 
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The Parent Program: 
An Action Outline 


Throughout all levels of special education, teachers may test out 
a bicurricular approach with one selected parent, a small group, 
or an entire class. An experimental plunge into bicurricular waters 
will prove to be an invigorating experience which will be enrich- 
ing to the teacher’s full understanding of the child, rewarding to 
the parent, and, most important of all, beneficial to the learner. 

For those who might be inspired to make the effort, for those 

who wish to take the plan under advisement, and for those pro- 
fessionals who relate to the school, teacher, parent, and child out- 
side the classroom, the guidelines listed below constitute the out- 
line for such a program: 

1. ‘The formal learning of the classroom and the informal learn- 
ing within the home are subject to the same set of instruc- 
tional principles, and can be brought to a harmonious syn- 
chronization of unified effort. 

2. ‘The territorial province of the parent is child rearing, and 
the province of he teacher is academic proficiency. These two 
domains of life learning can be brought to a point of 
pedagogic fusion in a dynamic parent-teacher partnership. 

3. A significant effort to activate such a partnership represents 
a promising innovation on the scene of special education to- 
ward optimizing the learning of the special child. 

4. ‘The development of an intensive program can best be directed 
by a specially trained professional called a parent counselor, 
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but the reality of educational life being what it is, such 
specialization may be a remote goal of the future. Con- 
sequently, the pilot ventures are confidently placed in the 
hands of teachers as an extension of their regular teaching 
effort. 

A bicurricular approach to learning can be considered for all 
levels of programing in special education and should not be 
regarded as exclusive to any one group. 

The perceptual context of the parent is different from the 
context of the teacher, and only diligent effort of both parties 
to formulate a newly fused context in the interest of the 
learner holds hope for a mutually satisfying relationship. 
The parent is a perceiver, learner, and instructor in simul- 
taneous identity, just as the teacher is. Both will continue to 
express all three identities in the dynamics of a working re- 
lationship. ‘The respective experiential backgrounds of each 
party, at all levels of behavior, will be a significant set of 
factors in the success of the bicurricular approach. 

Mutual learning and sharing in the advancement of a learner 
will be the outcome of the effort. 

The home must be accorded the status of a laboratory for 
learning at an equal level of import with the learning labora- 
tory called a special education classroom. 

The parent must be regarded as an instructional ally in the 
development of learning efficiency in the special child. The 
acceptance of this alliance is critical to the success of the 
bicurricular approach. 

Therapeutic objectives should be precisely defined and limited 
to specific short term goals. Global objectives rarely suggest 
a detailed course of action. “One step at a time” (specifically 
a small step) must be an abiding orientation. 

Selection of a specific course of home instruction must be de- 
fined in accordance with the competency of the parent, and 
with respect for demands in the family situation. 

Frequent conferences must be arranged between parent and 
teacher to evaluate the progress and results of a given course 
of action. Only as the frequency is maintained can both parties 
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come to a working relationship. The potential for pupil gain 
from such an approach is sufficient to warrant a reduction in 
classroom instructional hours to make this program possible. 
14. The parent must always be fully cognizant of the under- 
girding rationale for a particular course of home emphasis 
and the specific correlation between the devised home tech- 
nique and a particular instructional goal of the classroom. 


Conference Orientation 

The simplest form of the bicurricular approach occurs when the 
traditional practice of the periodic parent teacher conference is 
restructured to become a working session between a parent and 
a teacher around a specific issue of concern in the learning of the 
special child. The usual accounting of negatives and positives in 
classroom performance is eliminated from the conference in favor 
of concentrating on one or two behavioral traits in need of im- 
provement to enhance the learner’s efficiency. No matter how 
well a child may be performing, there are always some areas in 
which improvement is necessary for full efficiency. The agenda 
for the conference must be the selection of a common goal and 
the devising of techniques and emphases for the parent to try in 
the home and the teacher to try in the classroom. 

A restructuring of parent teacher conferences along the lines of 
a problem approach orientation even when it occurs only three 
or four times during an academic year represents a first step to- 
wards a more effective relationship between the school and the 
home and a more intelligent approach to involving the parent as 
a resource for better child learning. No major administrative 
change is required to implement this first step—the teacher makes 
his own decision to try this orientation with the parent. 


Monthly Meetings 

A second level of operation for this concept is the establishment 
of a schedule of monthly meetings for parents of a particular class, 
to convene during school hours or in the early evening hours. The 
choice of time depends upon whether the effort is to be made to 
include fathers in the group. The teacher should serve as the 
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discussion leader for such meetings, and the topics for comment 
should be listed as general behavioral orientations to learning. For 
such meetings, the teacher activates and guides a discussion on 
topics which are relevant to both the school and the home. Some 
examples of such topics are: 


Ls 


The language of direction. Here the content is focused upon 
helping the parents to recognize the level of language and 
the receptive language limitations of the child. Whatever the 
teacher has learned from experience or school regarding the 
quickest and most economical way to give verbal directions 
which will produce comprehension and action from the child 
should become the content of the meeting. Teachers are often 
unaware that they have learned to formulate their directive 
language to their class in a particular way to insure results. 
Some effort at teacher self analysis will reveal a special way 
of speaking to the children. A great deal of the daily inter- 
action between parents and children in the home is a matter 
of parental directives. Helping parents to structure their own 
language expression in conformity to the child’s receptivity 
can serve to eliminate many communication dilemmas in the 
home. Such a discussion can also serve to highlight certain 
principles of language and help the parent to utilize the 
same principles in the home which are being used by the 
teacher in the classroom. 

The expansion of language. ‘The specific goals held by the 
teacher relative to techniques employed to expand the langu- 
age usage of the children should be made known to the 
parents. Once the teacher has outlined his goals, the parents 
can discuss the many things they might put into practice 
in the family situation to supplement the teacher’s effort. At 
a receptive language level, the parents and teacher can discuss 
techniques in both settings to be used to help the child pro- 
cess compound directions in which more than one directive 
must be kept in mind. How to elicit full sentences, how to 
add words to a vocabulary, how to point out synonyms, and 
many other techniques of language stimulation can be cast 
in parental terms for teaching in the home. 
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3. The reinforcement of behavior. Specific techniques for re- 
inforcing or extinguishing behaviors can be explored as an- 
other topic to help parents understand their child’s variable 
responses in the home. Here the teacher can point out tech- 
niques which have proven effective in the classroom, not to 
have the parent imitate these techniques but to demonstrate 
the principle which is being applied, so a simliar principle 
can guide the parent in the reward process. How to rid a 
child of undesirable traits by emphasizing and rewarding posi- 
tives can be discussed. Helping parents to analyze the specific 
identity of reinforcing agents, peculiar to their own child, 
can be an extremely informative and beneficial procedure. 

4. Perceptual stimulation. Here the teacher directs the dis- 
cussion to the six perceptocognitive modes: gustatory, olfac- 
tory, tactual, kinesthetic, auditory, and visual. This helps 
the parent to see the ever present opportunities in the family 
situation where the perceptual aspect may be emphasized. 
This topic alone might serve as the agenda for at least six 
meetings, with each meeting devoted to the analysis of one 
of the perceiving modes. The emphasis must be placed upon 
the bombardment or saturation process we have previously 
described, wherein the parent deliberately seeks to call the 
child’s attention to differences and discriminations of more 
and more minute details of taste, sound, smell, etc. 

These four suggestions for discussion at monthly meetings are 
only a sample of the type of content which might be scheduled 
by the teacher. Each teacher can be guided by the nature and 
character of the problems of a particular class group, and con- 
centrate upon these topics which are most pertinent. The im- 
portant feature of this form of parental involvement is the emphasis 
on home techniques. The teacher may set the topic in keeping 
with the character of the class, but the focus must be squarely 
upon parental techniques. The purpose of the discussion is to 
involve the parents in exploring ways they could relate the school 
objectives to their day by day practices with the child. Educa- 
tional objectives must be converted to home expression. It is also 
important to remember that the techniques should not be identical 
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to those employed by the teacher but, rather, represent parent 
oriented techniques aimed at the same objective. 

Monthly meetings may have a character of “PTAness,” but the 
teacher should not lose sight of the fact that the meetings are 
intended to be working sessions. Each subsequent meeting should 
start with a review of last month’s assignment. Parental reporting 
of home efforts and child responses becomes the “meat” of the 
discussion. 

The procedure of monthly meetings on general topics represents 
an advance over the previously described restructuring of the tradi- 
tional parent teacher conference, but understandably contains some 
limitations in regard to precise relationship to the specific prob- 
lems of a specific child. The fourth possibility of more frequent 
meetings with individual parents is yet a more advanced approach. 


Meetings with Individual Parents 

In this third approach, the teacher concentrates upon the details 
of learning inefficiency in a specific child, and seeks to work out 
a dual approach to the amelioration of such problems. The 
teacher defines a problem area, interprets its importance to the 
child’s progress in learning, explains the approach employed in 
daily classroom practice, and helps the parent to work out a set 
of home procedures that will reinforce the same learning. The 
teacher may cover some of the same topics we have described for 
the monthly meetings, but the setting of procedures can be more 
precisely tailored to the needs of a specific child. Every teacher is 
aware of idiosyncracies among the various learners in his group, 
and knows that no two children have identical problems. Specific 
problems in left to right orientation, left and right laterality, 
neglect of visual details, figure and ground perception, and many 
other specialized areas can be covered in this manner. In this 
way the teacher and parent engage in a joint approach to a cur- 
rent problem. They meet regularly to compare results and agree 
upon mutual modifications according to their findings. To in- 
crease the effectiveness of this third approach, it is imperative for 
the teacher to schedule the conferences frequently and remain well 
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prepared to guide, direct, and evaluate the parental implementa- 
tion. ‘ 


Home Perceptual Motor Program 

A fourth approach can be touched upon only lightly in this pre- 
sentation—that of a home oriented perceptual motor program. 
We are convinced that the parents of the special child can conduct 
a full curriculum of activities in this area which could have 
significant bearing upon the child’s classroom learning. Home 
techniques for improving muscular strength, dynamic balance, 
spatial awareness, and temporal awareness can be structured to 
avoid duplication of classroom efforts. ‘The 15 components of 
Movigenics (Barsch, 1967) lend themselves to the structuring of a 
home program in many novel ways. It is important, however, to 
note such an approach as another method in helping the parent 
to contribute to their child’s learning efficiency. 


Conclusions 

If this monograph can inspire one special education teacher in 
each state to venture into a full experimental effort to try a bicur- 
ricular approach, it will have made a contribution to special edu- 
cation. If more than 50 teachers can be enlisted in experimental 
attempts, an innovation can be designated. ‘These thoughts about 
parents have been set forth in full appreciation of the formidable 
nature of the task. 

The pitfalls, obstacles, and barriers to the full implementation 
of the bicurricular approach are indeed formidable. The negatives 
are sufficiently impressive to produce hesitancy and question, but 
the urgency of the need, the dedication of teachers, and the con- 
cern of parents can become powerful forces in diminishing those 
negatives. 

On the positive side, we can point to the emerging revolution 
in special educational practices, where forces of innovation are 
gaining strength in almost daily incidence. An awakened parent 
population expressing a more personal concern for their children’s 
educational achievement is another positive charge in the field. 


A new form of parental involvement in child learning in a direct, 
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personal, and continuous partnership with the teacher represents 
a significant opportunity to improve the efficiency of special edu- 
cation in every disability category, in large and small communities, 
and in all geographic areas. ‘The bicurricular approach which re- 
gards the home and the classroom as laboratories for learning and 
assigns efforts to each represents a technique to achieve the full 
participation of the parent. 

Every professional recognizes the important role which a parent 
can play in child learning. It is no longer of practical value to 
assign parents to a waiting room status and furnish them with 
periodic achievement reports. They must become a dynamic ally 
in their child’s development. To achieve this alliance, the teacher 
must make the blueprint. 

The path to progress in the realization of this alliance is es- 
sentially uncharted. The road that lies ahead is not smooth. The 
“Grail” of more effective education must constantly inspire the 
teacher. A partnership in that quest is a logical course. 
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